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ol4 George 
womanhood, we would not that any mean 
or malignant hand should endeavor to 
show where she failed, and how. 

Was she not to all of us, in our early 
years, a name of doubt, dread, and en- 
Did not all of us feel, in 


our young admiration for her, something 


chantment ? 


of the world’s great struggle between con- 
servative discipline and revolutionary in- 
spiration ? We knew our parents would 
We 
Yet we read her 
at stolen hours, with waning and still en- 


not have us read her, if they knew. 


knew they were right. 


treated light; and as we read, in a dreary 
wintry room, with the flickering candle 
warning us of late hours and confiding 
expectations, the atmosphere grew warm 
and glorious about us,—a true human 
company, a living sympathy crept near 
us,—the very world seemed not the sam« 
world after as before. She had given us a 
real gift; no criticism could take it away. 
The 


they broke contained an exceeding pre- 


hands might be sinful, but the box 


cious ointment. 
At a later day we saw these things 
The 


cation over, which book or being gives 


rather differently. electric intoxi- 
but once to the same person, its elements 


Passin 


were viewed with some distrust. 
from ideal to real life, as all pass, who live 
m, we shook our heads over the books, 
ighed, ceased to 


read them. Grown 
mothers ourselves, we quietly removed 
them as far as possible from the young 
hands about us, and would rather have 
deprived them of the noble French lan- 


iage altogether than have allowed it to 


£ 
hy 
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wring them such lessons as Jacques and 


Valentine. Yet we retain the old love 
for her ; the world of literature still seems 
brighter for her footsteps ; and should we 
live to learn her death, tears must follow 
it, and the sense of void left by the loss 
yf a true friend, noble and loyal-heart- 
With this confession of 
sympathy with the woman, we begin the 


ed, if mistaken. 


critical consideration of the memoirs of 

herself she has given to the world. 
These memoirs begin at the earliest 

possible period, including the lives of her 


parents and grandparents. The latter 
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were illustrious on one side, obscure on 
the other. She tells us that by her pa- 
ternal grandmother she was allied to the 
kings of France, and by her maternal 
grandfather to the lowest of the people. 
The grandmother in question was the 
natural daughter of the famous Maréchal 
de Saxe, recognized and educated, but 
finally left with slender resources, and 
married to M. Dupin de Francueil, an 
accomplished person of good family and 
To him she 


bore one child, a son named Maurice, 


fortune, greatly her senior. 


after the great soldier. As might have 


been expected, her widowhood was early 
and long, for her aged partner soon drop- 
ped from her side, beloved and regretted. 


George tells us that her grandmother was 


wont to insist that an old man can be 


more agreeable in the marital relation 


than a young one, and that M. Dupin de 


Francueil, elegant, accomplished, and de- 
voted to her happin¢ ss, had in his life left 
nothing for her imagination to desire or 
her heart to regret. 
As this lady is one of the heroines 
of the “ Histoire de 
Bs 


not do it justice without lingering a lit- 


ma Vie,” we 


can- 


tle over her portraiture. She is describ- 


as tall, 


fair, and of a Saxon type 


of beauty. Her manners would seem to 
, and her culture 


Aust 


in her morals, her faith was the deistic 


have been de haute école 


. aa ; 
was on a large and noble scale. 


philosophy of the ante-revolutionary peri- 
od; but, like other people of noble mind, 


= , : 
making doubt a pretext tor 


instead of 
license, she brought up virtue to justify 
the latitude of her creed, that the soli 


results of conscience should entitle her t 


the free inte rpretation of doctrine. Sh« 


He r 


"merit anc 


was chaste, benevolent, and sincere. 
mother had been a singer 
celebrity , and she, the 
inherited her musical talent, and had rx 
ceived one of those thorough musical edu 
cations which alone make the possessi 
of the art a pleasure and resource. It 
must often occur to those who hear ou 
young ladies sing and play, that the ac- 
complishment is little valued by them, 


save as an outward social adornment 
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Hence those ambitious and perfectly un- 


interesting performances with which we 
t 


ly bored in the fashionable 


are constan 
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musical world. It is self-love which gives 


us those flat, empty adaqios, those cold, 
keen runs and embe 
the art 


lishments. Love of 
has more modesty in the under- 
taking, and more warmth in the execu- 
tion. George says that she has heard all 

atest singers of modern times, but 


old 


fracments of the operas of her 


grandmother, in her 


age, 
time in a cracked and trembling 
voice, and accompanying herself on an 

chord with three fingers 

d, always remained 

ve all others. 

lume of these memoirs gives 
e of the friend 
led Madame Dupin « 
i These embraced va 
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several times to 
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was ready. I did not observe any marks 
of haste in my husband, and did not hur- 
ry myself, never suspecting that he was 


there, the sublime Bear, in my parlor. 


foolish 


and partly cross, and had seated himself 


He had entered, looking partly 


in a corner, showing no other impatience 
than that about dinner, in order to get 
away very soon. 
“ Finally, my toilet finished, ar 

eyes still red and swollen, I go to 
parlor. I see a little man, ill-dressed and 
scowling, who rose clumsily, who c l 
I look, and [ 
-I burst 


tries to put us in 


out 


some confused words. 
guess who it is,—I try to speak, 
. oy 
Francueil 


into tears. 


tune by a pleasantry, and bursts into tears. 
yay . 

We could not say anything to each oth- 

er. Rousseau pressed my hand without 


addressiz 


, the most hated, : 


Dupin de Francueil lived with er 


cenerous and, 


extravagance, 


Ww averred ” ruined hims« i 


i rl l, 


amiable manner in the world.” 


. leaving lars 


we ¢ s im er 
| 
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, from which his widow and 


son were compe lled to “ acce pt the ] 
ty” of seventy-five thousand livres « 


Re 


tion, at a later day, greatly reduced. ‘Till 


nual income,— a sum which the 


its outbreak, Madame Dupin lived in peace 
and affluence, though not on the grand 


scale of earlier days,— devoting herself 
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chiefly to the care and education of her 
son, Maurice, in which latter task she se- 
ices of a young abbé, who 
rds prudently became the Citizen 
rtres, and who continue: 
of the family during the rest of a 
ly long life. This persone 
tant a part in the memoirs to be 
over without special notice. He 
} 


the faithful teacher and 


nion of Maurice, until the exigen- 


uilitary life removed the latter 


s control. He was also the man 
Madame Dupin, an 


iy, the prec eptor of Geor 


estow- 


», with childish petulance, 


him the sobric 


jue 
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quence, she tell 
and his air 
crandmother,” she says, 
ntiment, that, in confidi 
n of her son, she was 
ilies aceall — 
he saviour, and 


remaining 
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position, an 
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votion, what zeal, what 


yus soul!” 


intervals of his necessary 
» studied medicine ani 
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[ November, 


lage folk. No res * weather or un- 
seasonableness of hours could detain him 


sick, when 


from attending the 
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summon- 


lice d, as Ge orge says, to 


ed: but being oO 


well blime in all 


us as 


when they were bold enough to o 


wont to beat his patients 
ffer him 


money for their cure, and even made mis- 
sile weapons of the poultry and game 


which the y brought him in acknowledg 


ment cf his services, assa x them with 


harde r words, 


and ill they 
Maurice, his fi 


blows 
amused or angry. 
pil, was a delicate and indol hi 


manhood, 


the Revolution she writ 
“Tn my eyes, it is one he phases 
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George 
my nature. She was proud towards me, 
although her heart is tender and passion- 
ate. This morning, during breakfast, we 
heard distant cannon. The General or- 
dered me to mount at once, and go to see 
what it was. I rise, take the staircase in 


At 


very moment of mounting my horse 


wo bounds, and run to the stable. 
ned and saw behind me this dear 
in, blushing, embarrassed, and cast- 

ing on me a lingering look, expressive of 

fear, interest, love.” 

rhis fatal look, as the experienced will 

The 


vi « soldier dreamed only of a love af- 


reau ly conceive, did the business. 


fair like twenty others which had made 
the pastime of his oft-changing quarters ; 
but this “dear woman,” Sophie Victoire 
Antoinette Delaborde 
bird-t 


, daughter of an old 


incier, was destined to become his 


, and the 


wit mother of his daughter, Au- 


rore Dupin, whom the world knows as 


George Sand. The circumstances of her 


had been untoward. She was at 

' s] { 
y the mother of one 
born out of marriage, and seems 


been making the 
| 


ne 


have campaign of 


under t so-called protection of 


rich man, whose name is not given 

This prot ction she hastened to leave, 

lowing thenceforward with devotion 

precarious fortunes of the young sol- 

and gaining her own subsistence, 
: 


toil ot the 
Of 


their marriage, by the 


lle, to which she had been bred. 
course, Maurice’s confidences to his moth- 
An amour 
with a person in Victoire’s position could 
be admitted ; but a serious, solid affection, 


? 
ie@a 


er under this head soon cease. 


ng to marriage, this would break his 
her’s 


mo heart, and indeed not without 


reason. ‘The reader must remember that 
sa chapter out of French soci ty, 
h account we suppress all hysteri- 
comment upon a state of things uni- 
versally received and acknowledged there- 
in. Maurice’s trivial, and we should say, 
unprincipled pursuit of Victoire would 
be considered perfectly legitimate in the 
sphere which made the world to him. 


The sequel, perhaps, would not have been 


considered differently here and there; 
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for, however we may recognize the sa- 
credness of true affection, a marriage so 
unequal and with such sinister antece- 
dents would be regarded in all society 
} 


wood. 


with little approbation, or hope of 


His mother soon grew alarmed, as various 


symptoms of an enduring and carefully 
concealed attachment became evident to 


her keen observation. In the y« 


followed, she left no means untried 


break off this dangerous connection ; 

her remonstrances were by turns tender 
and violent,— her reasonings, no doubt, in 
great part just ; but Maurice defended the 
woman of his choice from all accusations, 
from every annoyance, on the ground of 


and honorable attachment 


After 


trouble and irresolution, in which, 


her devoted 


to him. four years of continued 
George 


] 
mau 


to his 


tells us, he had again and again 


the endeavor to sacrifice Victoire 
mother’s happiness, and 
of several children, wh« 


live, 


he wed le d he r 


birth 


“My mother had 


mona (1 have 


yund of 


My 


ito her o 


DY the s 


mothe 
qui I 


Lucy went into my mother’ 


‘ried, 


*“ Come, come here 


unmediately 


, Ma 
a da iohter = 


‘She shall be name 
poor mother, who is 
her, but who will bless he 
my father, receiving me in 
“ She was born in music and 
will be | 


has 


said my aunt. “ She 
Not 
realization of this augury. 
The y 


moment of 


eminent, 
oung couple were so poor, at this 
their marriage, that a slender 
thread of vol 1 was forced to serve 

it was not until some days 


nuptial ring ; 
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were able to expend six 
purchase of that indispen- 
prs 


I 
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ple in religious theory, but 
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actice; it is to 
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pn to some 
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She says further, — “ There still 
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e errors of \ outl 
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more 
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Gi orge 
der blood and larger veins than oth- 
ers, which I incline to believe ; for, if mor- 
al and physical energy constitute in real- 

the excellence of races, we cannot de- 
this energy is compelled to di- 

those who lose the habit of labor 
This aph- 


rtainly not without exception 
) I 


urage of endurance. 


ay add that excess of labor and 
enervates the organization 


} 


» excess of luxury and idle- 

it is certain, in general, that 
rom the bottom of soci ty, and 
lf in measure as it rises to the 
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the sap in plants. 


1 
thar 
1er 


was not one of those bol 
s whose secret passion is to str1 
sainst the prejudices of their tin 
think to make themselves great- 
inging, at the risk of a thousand 
, to the false greatness of the world 
too proud to expos 


Her attitude 


1e passed for a ti 


to col Inc ss, 


ut if one attempted to e 
i of 


rest rved, 


prote ction, she 


herself 
he | i 


showe l 


ith respe ct, she was aml 


7: but her real disposi 
, petulant, active, and, above 


to constraint. Great « 


ees 


commonplace vi 

s, were odious to her. 

oman of the fireside or 
king walk; 


but in her in 
} 


oings abroad, intimacy, 
3 sinc rity, al 
om in her habits and the 

f her time, were indispen 
She, therefore, always lived in 
manner, more anxious to ay 
it acquaintances than eage1 


advantageous ones. Such, too, 
a . . a oe 

ndation of my father’s charac 

1 in this I 


‘assorted. They were never 


respect never was ¢ 

happy ou 

of their little household. And they have 
ithed this 

h has always rendered the [fashion- 


to 


secret sauvagerie, 


me 


world insupportable me, and 


indispensal le.” 
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In referring back to these volumes, we 
are led into continual loiterings by the 
way. The style of our heroine is so 
magical, that we are constantly tempted 
to let her tell her own story, and to give 
| 


to the gems of hers which we insert in 


setting 


these pages the slightest possi! e 
f our ow our business 
one a reading from 
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rh iter 


mod 
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ers thei 


: remem! 
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to constitute a 
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and 


ist with which 


child, 
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They 
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lized French stoma h. 
» make a part of the 
in wagons with the con 
Aurore 

k the itch, to her mother’s 
Arrived at Noha ’ 
Li j 


mon so 
and Camp-retainers, and 
manner to 
great mortiiication. 
however, the care of 
self im] osed 7 g 
ons, which the littl 
soon 


Here 


months of ha 
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set ds, and all, 


lgnomin- 


ious eruption. the family 


passed some 


soon interrupted 
of Maurice. 


y the 
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ible horse, which he 
rrible Leopardo, 


ivalier as he was, he 


I am afrai 
Dining with s 


hood, one d 


His wife a 


ia holy, W 
st the « hilli 


k and perfum 


and f 





George 


quietly, it seemed to me as if she shut me 
up in a great box with her.” What sym- 
hetic remembrances must this phrase 

in all who remember the géne of 

s from 


Nature 


in « yn fiding the duties of maternity to 


onstraints ! George dr 
inferences of the wisdom of 


creatures, whose pulses have not 


lost the impatient leap of early pleas- 


and 


primal 


» and energy, and to whom repose 
reflection have not yet become tl 
This want of the 

- 


necessities of life. 
and sympathy of age 


perience more, as, by the consent 


education was to be « 


parties her 
ed 


under the superint 


undmother, from who: 


estate 


rived her pension, and whose 


child was to inherit. The separation from 
rradually effected, was the 


he r mother, 
creat sorrow of her childhood. She re- 
volted from it sometimes openly, 

times in secret; and the project of es 
ing and joiming her mother in P. 
+, with her half-sister Caroline, 
1) 
al 


wher 


would support themselves by needle-w 


was soon formed and long cherished. 


the « xpenses of this intended journey , the 
ld « irefull 


chil y gathered and kept her lit- 


tle treasures, a coral comb, a ri 


brilliant, ete., « 


¢ with a 
te. In contemplating 
, she consoled many a heartache ; as 
who is there of us who has not often ef- 
fectually beguiled ennui and privation by 
dreams of joys that never were to have 
The mother seems 


to have entered into this plan 


any other reality ? 
only for 
the moment; it soon escaped her re- 
membrance altogether, and the little girl 
waited and waited to be sent for, till final- 
ly the whole vision faded into a dream. 
Deschartres, the tutor of Maurice, and 
of Hippolyte, his illegitimate son, became 


also the instructor of the little Aurore. 
With all 
} PS 
snc ic 


her passion for out-door life, 
t always, she tells us, an invincible 
necessity of mental cultivation, and per- 
petually astonished those who had charge 
her by her ardor alike in work and in 
play. Her grandmother soon found that 
the child was never ill, so long as suffi- 


cient freedom of exercise was permitte d; 
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so she was soon allowed to run at will, 
dividing her time pretty equally between 
the study and the fields. Thus she grew 
in mind and body from seven to twelve, 
promising to be tall and handsome, though 
not in after-years fulfilling this promise ; 


1] 


for of her stature she tells us that it did 


not exceed that of her mother, whom she 


1] 


Calis a pe tite femme,—and of her appear- 


ance she simply at in her youth 


7 with eyes, h: r, an a rol ust organiza- 
tion,” sl andsom 


At the 


compe lle d her to 


1e was neither h nor ugly. 


age of twelve, a social necessity 
the form of 


Her 
the 


co through 


confession and the first communion. 


erandmother was divided between 


convictions of her beralis 
the desire not 


+° 


charge in direct opposition to the impe- 


rious demands of a Catholic communi- 


ty. The laxity of the period allowed the 
compromise to be managed in a mere- 
The 


a cer- 


ly formal and superficial manner. 
her tried 


gvrandmother rite 
tain significant e.a 


g give the 


> time implor- 
I im] r 


ing the chil 10t 1 hat she was 


to eat her Cr ” ‘The confessor 
ked none of those que stions which our 

simply qualifies as infamous, and, 
chism and 
Rubicon of 
Not far beyond it 


with a very mild course of cate 
slight dose of devotion, that 
maturity was 
waited 
a sorrow as the whole 


Aurore’s 


marred by t 


as . 
diligence in 


1e secret int 


ished, of escaping to her m 

with her her for 1 
Having one day 
with a petulant asserti 
] her 
hazards, the grandmother determined to 
put an end to such projects by 


adopting rotession 


ker. answer- 


of dress-m 
ed repro¢ rf 


to rejoin mother 


j 


a severe 
measure. Aurore was banished from her 
of d iVs. 


her. 


y enough this lone- 


presence during a certain number 
Neither friend nor servant spoke to 
She describes naturall 
ly, uncomforted condition, in which, more 


than ever, she meditated upon the wish- 


ed-for return to her mother, and the be- 
ginning with her of a new life of industry 


and privation. Summoned at last to her 
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grandmother’s bedside, and kneeling to 
ask for reconciliation, she is forced to stay 
there, and to listen to the most cruel and 
literal account of her mother’s life, its 
early errors, and their inevitable conse- 
que nces. 
“ All that she narrated was true in point 
of fa and attested by circumstances 
il admitted of no doubt. But 
le history might have been un- 
me without injury to my respect 
for my mother, and, thus told, it 
have been much 


more probable 


1¢e. It would have sufficed 
: causes of her misfortunes, — 


of 


the rich 


poverty from the age 


tion of 9 
in wait for hunger 

» flower of innocence, the 

sm of opinion, which allows 
vccepts no expiation. They 
ive told me how my mother 
d the past, how faithfully she 
father, how, since his death, 
and 

. crandmoth r let fall the 
My a lost 


blind child rushing towards 


humble, sad, retired. 


mother was 


wom- 


ac. 3 os 4 
of this disclosure did not 


Aurore 


jut a spell 


hopelessness was drawn 


racle antici 


1 outward 


¢ heart, which neither 


I de rhness could bre ak. : he 
+ +} . + ote 

it the very roots of life and 
Self-respect was wounded 


If the mother who bore her 
| All ob- 


hen she was vile also. 
She tried to 


seemed gone. 
day without interest, 


From her dark thoughts 
in 


ge only extravagant 


which brought physical weari- 
She 


t no repose of mind. , who 


1 on the whole a docile, manage- 


hild, became so riotous, unreason- 


1 insupportable, that the only 
of utter waste of character 


the discipline and seclusion 


of the convent. She was accordingly 


taken to Paris, and received as a pen- 


Sand. 


in the Convent des Anglaises, 
which had been, in the Revolution, her 
gr To Aurore it 


rather a place of refuge than a place of 


sionnaire 


andmother’s prison. was 


detention. The chords of life had been 


cruelly jarred in her bosom, and the dis- 


cords in her character g 


thence resulting 
agonized her more than they displeased 


others. As for the extraordinary con 


asor¢ 


munication which had led to thi 


of mind, we do not hesitate, under the 


circumstances, to pronounce it an ; 
gratuitous cruelty. Of all pang 


assail a human heart, none tra 


that of learning the worthlessness 


we love; and to lay this b 
has crushed and crazed the stron 
tures, upon the tender hes 

as little les 


the motive assigned justify an act so cru- 


s than murderous. 


el; since modern morality increasingly 


teaches that the means must justify them- 


In spite of 
] 


selves, as well as the end. 

these the 

that her 
inished, and 


natural differences b« 


revelations, 


odious 
sl 

her mother was 

j if compre he nsion 

tween the 

earth slowly arose 


mind, allowing her to do 


two 


in her 


nearest to 


to the intentions of both. 
wandered at 

convent with only a va 

girls, F 


loneliness. The young 


. - . ¥ " 
Eng ish, Who composed its Cla 


= her he beginning with distrust 
veyed her in the beginning with distrust. 
set, called 


bles, accorded her affiliation, 


Soon the youngest and wildest 


increase 


their company she managed to 
tolerably the anxieties and troubles of the 


under-mistresses. 
She was e: initiated into the great 


secret, the traditionary legend of the con- 


This pointed at the 


some subterranean dungeon, o 


vent. existence, in 
"a wretch- 
ed prisoner, or perhaps of several, cut off 
from liberty and light; and to deliver the 
victim became the object of a hundred 
wild expeditions, by day and by night, 
through the uninhabited rooms and ex- 
tensive vaults of the ancient edifice. The 
little ladies hoarded with care their can- 


dle-ends, — they tumbled up and down 
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ruinous staircases, listened for groans and unknown God who called me to 
complaints, tried to undermine walls and ‘ How shall I pray to 
partitions, fortunately with little success 2 


him. 
a? What lan- 


} 


orthy and capable 


ee of ex- 
The victim was never found, 1e1 ng its love can my soul spe 
story was bequeathed from class to : 


I know not: but thou re 
+] 


q hot > it I love 
ject and excuse of the Diabdles. : 


¢ m this moment, Aurore 
After much time wasted in these pur- he i 


and her deliverance was always the o 


wr | ‘ 
aevour 
i s, attended by a mediocre pre 


cress in 
ordinary course of study and what 
French call lecons d’agrément, and 
accomplishments, a critical moment 

Aurore. She was F 


mischief, she had 


t’s content 


thought of putting 1 
water,—it had been dor ¥: 
hanging the parrot of the under-mistress 
— but they had given her 


» nothing 


80 Inany 
eve ning, the 


1apel open ;— it 
i i 


saw, one 
el s an 
unliness d simplicity a 
line ana simpiucity a 
had followed thith 


I 
4 


vykward motions of a 


sister at her d 


evotions, — 

got this obj 
sling in her stall at 
bly illuminated the wl 


looked in at her 


Aurore was lef 
h had never 


hed ho 
not be in a miraculous ve 
lerstood perfectly the sort of he 
tion into which I had fallen. I was nei- 


( r 


uiucina- 


ther elated nor fri: 


mother, fi 
I was so grateful, in such deli 


, that a to whic! 
torrent of tears inundated my face 


‘Yes, 


yes, the veil is torn!’ I said, ‘I see the 
light of heaven! I will go! 
) 

all, le 


how? What is thy name ?’ said I to the 


But, before 


me render thanks. To whom ? 
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ht 


Chat 


“ Génie du Christianisme ” proved 


i iand with delig 


, she says, to sl 


e, to wear a br to her 


d of her dress of purple serge, rather an intellectual than a religious 


mb her hair without being re- stimulant, and under its impulse she pro- 


it it was indecent for a young ceeded, as she says, to encounter without 


The pre jects 


present, and she was 

olested, the pleasure of 

friends and playmates 

It soon appeared, howev- 
] 


vent education had left 


and the grandmother felt 


wf the three 


many 
wishing, 
he could, tl 
hness. Sh 


sht. } f 


t, I eing g fted, accord- 


account, with a marvel- 


ceremony the French and other authors 
Locke, 
Bacon, Montesquieu, Leibnitz, Pascal, 
uyére, Pope, Milton, Dante, a 

“dar 


most quoted at that time, to wi 


not low these in di 


‘ 
them in a crude and hurried manne 
that wonderful alembic of youtl 

i 


ed in re 


cares Of nursing DTOr 


her favorite ( 


Descharti 


mount ‘ole 
in his 


pany 
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George 
coming to the knowledge of what women 

can do, if they will. But as all Julie’s 
divagations occur before marriage, and 
as her subsequent life becomes a model 
of Puritanic duty and piety, one does not 
understand the applicability of her exam- 
ple to French life, in which this progress 
is reversed. In this, as in all works of 
true genius, people of the most opposite 
ways of thinking take what is congenial 
to themselves, — the ardent and passion- 
te fling themseives on the swollen stream 
Saint 


Preux’s stormy love, the older 
and colder justify Julie’s repentance, and 
eur lust o on ahaliteestn > her 
yw Dut certain rehabultation of her 

With all its magnificences, 


d even with the added zest of < l 


racter. 
a forbid- 
1 book, the “ Nouvelle Héloise ” would 
» very slow reading for our youth of to- 
of 


entiment was suited to other times, or 


lay. Its perpetual balloon voya 
finds sympathy to-day with oth 
With all this, 


truth and eloquence in 


there is a great « 
ages, 


its 7 
. i 


its moral, which at first sight would se« 


» be, that the blossom of vice nec« 

ontains the germ of virtue, prove 

his wiser one, that you can te 
’ 


ily by its fruits, which slov 
As a novel, 
novels have 
levelopment of the individuality 


} 


it has 


perhaps no equal. B 


that Aurore saw in it its fullest 

It was strange reading 
had laid 
of the knowl- 


She was 


of the convent, but she 
id hand upon the tree 
of good and of evil. 


saved like a woman, through i 

rance, but like a man, through the 
n which has its heavenly and its eartl 

“ Emile,” the “C » 


he rest of the series succeeded eac] 


Soci 


yntrat 
1 her studies ; 
“ Cc 


se who love the merits of the author, 


does not 


but she 
mfessions,” a book most cruel 


to whom the nauseating vulgari 
personal character is a disgust scarce- 
Taken at his 


Saint 


John of the Revolutionary Gospel, though 


to be recovered from. 


best, however, Rousseau was the 


the bloody complement of its Apocalypse 


Sand. 


{ November, 
was left for other hands than his to trace. 
To Aurore, stumbling almost unaided 
through fragmentary studies of science 
and philosophy, his glowing, broad, syn- 
thetic statement was indeed a revelation. 
It made an epoch in her life. She com- 
pared him to Mozart. “In politics,” she 
says, “IT became the ardent disciple of 
this master, and I followed him long with- 
out restriction. As to religion, he seemed 
to me the most Christian of all the writers 
of his time. I pardoned his abjuratio 


of Catholicism the more easily beca 


its sacraments and title had been given 
to him in an irreligious manner, well cal- 
But 


ism 


culated to disgust him with them.” 
with Aurore, too, the day of Catholi 
was over,—its rites were become “ h« 
Her faith 
things divine was unshaken ; but the 
fessional 


avy 
and unhealthy” to her. in 


con- 
was empty, the mass dull, 


| 


ceremonial ridiculous to her. She 


glad to pray alone, and in her own words. 


Her 


rapid intuitic 


Ss was a nature beyond forms. y é 


m, she saw and appropriated 
e 


a 2 . ve | 
elgions, — iaita 


ild 


is intrinsic 


what 


in God and love to man. However w 
and vo 
| 


tic may have been her 
in other | 


she 


matters 


red mption. j 
studies and this new freedom en 
with the death of her or 

And 


? 


now, her real 


+} liceaord {life} 
the discords Of inte | 


on her, and asserted themselves. 
ly was the beloved form col 


‘e’s mother ar rived, to wake 


the ] 


. . : 
of fiteau with wild a 


mistress. By : 
Madame Dupin had made Aw 


and had named two of her own rel 


testament 


as guardians; but the mother now insist- 


her own ri and, after mu 
ecrimontons dianate and comment 
acrimonious aispu an comme! 
ried Aurore from her beloved soli 
to her own quarters in Paris,—a j 
ney of sorrow, and the beginning of 


In her childhood Aurore had of- 
ten longed for this mother’s breast as her 


rows. 


natural refuge, and the true home of her 
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childish 
those 
whick 
which 1 
to re I la 


Regan 


ther’ 


anotn 


tim of ct 


| 
( 
1 


1; 


Ge orge 


affe But it was one of 


ctions. 


characters of self-will and passion 


steriorate in later life, and in 


o new moral beauties spring up 


pt 


e Im} 
Aurore now as th 


e th ilsive graces of youth. 
e work of 
hands, 


she lé » her the vic- 


useless and causeless petulance. 
of her 


tears 


mother-in-law 
many 
persec utio 
her daug expe- 
The 
affairs 
was now 
hing with 


ia sum 


tf, not be- 


1 shudder, and I saw Deschar- 
eak out. 
» it!’ I cried out. 


rive 


Sand. 


“ ¢ Give it, then,’ said my aunt. 
“ ¢ No, Mademoiselle,’ said my 
ir, ‘don’t give it.’ 


"> 


“ ¢ She shall give it!’ cried my 


to whom I could scarcely pardon 
tion of torture. 


it” I replied ;‘ and G 


» against you in this matter. 


ids at the cor 
laced by her n 
bot 


unknown to 


k 8S COI ditio 


n and 
. , 

Aurore’s mothe 

perte ct type of : 

of woman so keenly 

bloom of youth < 


passion, — but when these have passed 
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Gi orge 


their day, tl 
, 


1e most detestable of mistress- 


es, t most undesirable of companions. 


Men of all ranks and ages acknowledge 
the 


, 


attraction, endure their tyranny, 
} 


Marriage 
thi 


i curse the misery it inflicts. 
und mpetency had protec ted us one 


tl 
evitably await those of her class, but they 


coul | 


from the deteriorations which almost in- 


1 not save her from the natural pro- 


an undisciplined mind, an ungov- 


erned temper, and a caprice verging on in- 
san ould 


change of 


ty. This self-torment of caprice 
} : + 
f Ll 


e assuaged only by consta 


circumstance and surroundings; her on- 


was to metamorphose thing 


as often and as rapidly as pos- 
She cl ] 


changed her lodgings, he 


r 
s, retrimmed her bon- 


++ . ! ‘ 
rniture, her clotl 
: 
i 


ie 
ly, 


continu always finding tl 


Finall 


em 


worse than be iore. Vv, 


weary of her black hair, and wore a blond 
ey } iacrt ino he 
] lise h 


g, which « 
finished by appearin 


isting 


} 
in ¢ 


yr 


ial 


n 
il 
6 


th 


me the hand of your « 
I thought it would have | 


+ 
t 


T 
Si 
- but as this one seems of an ¢ il 
le to mine, I accept her, if Ci 


her to me’ 
“ Madame Angéle laughed at 


santry proved a 


ve 
} 
( 


i 


e st 


tan ideal which we of the Protestant 


Sand. I 


ovemi 


er, 


Aurore had given her new protectors 
the titles of Mother Angéle and Father 
James, and they in turn called her their 
daughter. The period of her residence 
with them at Plessis appears in her sou- 
venirs as an ideal interval of happiness 
and re ] the freedom 
and insousiance of childhood, with the 


added knowledge of their value, a sus- 


pose, a renewa of 


+ 
t 


pension of the terrible demands and in- 


terests of life. Would that this ideal pe- 


riod could be prolonged for women — 
but 


+} 
tn 


1e exigencies of the race, or perhay 3 


the fe ars of sox iety, do not permit it. 
two-faced spectre of marriage awaits 
r ‘he aphe 


} 


7 n of 
is soon reached, the 


ganic forces bind her to trea 


a wom- 


row orbit of her sex, 


und of her individ 


ual progress, t 
tr 1 let her sli 


} 
t 


Le 


ction could fail, a 


+ ] ; } 1 
eternal circie, chaos wouk 


nit 
sult. 
U 


me! 
men 


Hy 


rm 


ot 


1 which a 


rst necessity of a wom 


e crowning point of <] 
‘o compensate the rigor of such a requi- 


tion, a French marriage, though civilly 


idissoluble, has yet a hundred modifi- 
ations which remove it far from the Puri- 


faith 
h. Hence the French novel, whos 


1eTis ’ . 


rained sentiment and « 


lee 
let 


i 





t be accepted in favor of 


ite, — and the kne wn 


and the love 
ves, in sto 


forms 
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seen only for a few days at long inter- fear spoiling. I ran about in all weathers, 
vals, whose correspondence had added a_ I came back at all hours, I went the 
new influence to her life. This attenuat- i , 
ed relation was, however, broken fore 
she made her essay of a 

brother, Hippolyte, 
} a habit of j vial , 
generated intochronic intemperance ; and 
he dor s not accuse 
hee 
y wrong towards her, 
understand that an occasion 


from Nohant became to her 


ite period ; 
vod hands, and the 


er daughter, for a short 


came to Paris in the wi 


r husband should pay 

n of fifteen hu 

ld have been well 
sum 


had 


press the pleasure my boots 
' : 


I would gladly have sk pt with 


With these little ir hod 


ls, I stood firm on the pavement. I 


nd Paris to the 
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Strange sights youmust _ both garret and family had been hit 
n Paris!—none, perhaps, stran- the occasion. It was now that she 
yould-be nun of saw the real plagues and ulcers of so 


ymvent walking the streets Her convent had not shown her 


l even, as you t I nor her life amid the peasantry 


in your pock ! Yet Only great cities produce those unh 


re came to live with you, and unnatural human growths wh 
on vour weeds ; + 
mis 3 


° } 
un >;>— your iittie daughter 


' 
more a woman : 
Georo 





George Sand. f November, 
4hse am " . } x . 
this recor f » bear witness. Lit 

is we know, however, of her own pe 


Ww- 


Hatred had taken the 
tyranny 


rds her. H 
ve. Some say that this cruel change 
1s the punishment of as cruel * self-protection agait 
eel 


others call it a mania of 


Se i 
. 
tne 

rain 


- 
t 


tuating itself thenceforth in a | 
The world does no 


hersel 
“ Lettres d’u 


he give 


} } 
nd her revolu I 
tive. "et, vi rtail I i 
for 10 room for peniter 
ss on the 
, 
al 


rhe 


than destruc 
or forgivent 


iv ol ¢ 0d company, we 1 
or a renew 


1 her a miraculous 
fat ilities of her situa 
we are not here calle 
he suffering many 


or t 





1: 


omplicity 
I A 


lace, and the amica- 


ion, were so fully 
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renerous as venerous. 


t 


pr 


I 


world of thy 


] 


Hair-Ch 


he mean as mean, the 


Nobler stories 


1, and thy Consuelo is as 


lidst always paint t 
, too, 
{ 
] 


{ 


tok 
rly 


hast 


as h 


hou 
1 charity and lofty art could 


They 


creations, women 


nake her. 


complain, that, in the 


’ 
are sub- 
these 
through woman’s eyes ? Much harm 


l Nay, that can only 


a 


not 
] 


Iget 


and men weak; may 


ime 


seen and jue for 


1 ‘ 
t thou one ¢ 


God know. They misquote thee, who 


veil a life of low intrigue with hich-flown 
Thou 


leed 


lee 


a 


a borrowed from thy works. 


art not of their sort, — or, if it be inc 
thee they seek to imitate, 


1 


“ Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabil 


HATIR- 


[r was really a magnificent ball! The 


determined that his entertain- 


1 
} } 


senses of 


il 
1 
ret there 


Only 


minister to all the 


iests, and had succeeded so wi 


there was only room to reg 


ive senses to be gratified. 
ites in the fortified wall within which 


I 


mace. 


ies itself, where 
And 


soul intren an 


be 


all carried 


lay even when 
by orm, tl 


imes inner citadels, impr 


streaming 


torrent 


Beautiful Gates, where she may survey in- 
} 


: \ lle -8f oA ; 
truders with calm disdain. In vain floods 


intoxication beat against her 


. , ; 
vat: she calmly analyzes the 


sepa- 


i 


: a 
sweet ison, (as she thinks it.) 


po ( 
rates and retains the solid fact whose 
lution had d the | 


um, and indifferently suffers t 


~ 


enrich otherwise bar- 


ren stré he 


t to flow by. These are the souls of 


} 


ners 


) 
wise men, who never 
ire | But the 


bountiful host had not cared only for 


and 


philosop 
drowned, never surprised. 
these grand super-sensual people, but had 
striven perfec tly to satisfy the eyes, the 
ears, the noses, the palates of the more 
numerous throng of weaker folk, whose 


inner fortifications were not so well de- 


Thy faults have attracted them, 


the 
Dante and Virgil, when, thysel 
thou 

that f: 
not refuse 
is a gallery of 


and without sin, 


| November, 


ais. 


not the 


t 


virtues that redeem them. Shake thyself 


who have 
} 


ree of such, and with those 


oved much, and to whom much has 
orgiven, go in peace! The shades of 


t 


Poets will ¢ reet thee as they creeted 


f 
I 


"a shade, 
t The 
uinted at Francesca’s sorrows will 
For there 


ereat with 


towards them. heart 


coest 


oO thine. 


a throb t 


creat 


women, 
where thou must sit, be- 


, 
papphe 
Vt 


» and Cleopatra, the Mag- 
nor yet removed 


Mother of the 


tween 


] 
ai 


ilen thy neighbor, — 


the 


f sieht 
i sight 


wholly out o 


Great Forgivent ss of God 
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T, 


] 
i 


1 


fended. indreds of wax candles illu- 
far-reaching saloons with soft 


were tinted with the 


wall 
ce lori 
tincthess 
line. Scenes } 
the 


cal forests, 


and ther 


contr: 


ground 


clories of 


Medit 


twin s] 


and golden 
sketches along the 


1.1 . . , 
biue sea embracing the 
ng under the »w Italian 


yards ripeni 
sun, — fields of yell bending to 


the Englis and 


sometimes, half n by the folds of a 
1 


rte 


1 
ow wheat 


Me 


I reapers, — 


sickk s of l 


hidde 
heavy crimson curtain, one was st d 
sole Inn icel d ever- 


The 


yf all the rooms was of dark 


to discover the eres al 


lasting snows of the Arctic regions. 


wood-w< rk ¢ 


oak, 50 


) that each appeared with its bril- 





yan ir 
And th 


and spinning, an 
lor and fragrance 
self; and the back 
of the woof was the hum and murmur of 
vol es, and the continual rushit of 


No wonder the poor moths were ¢ 


I vilderment ! 


a 
a 
aeng 


> outermost Cor! 


ners into the pris 


Dazzled by the 


and 
retreat again mar 
firm sté 
moment enchant 
| been caré 


upon a snow-wrea 
rustling sil 


ks, and the 
rames, and the 
twinkling feet 
1 the flushing of 


and che k the 


civilization! Have you not reflected that 
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f wheat has been ai 


to progress anda rennemel! 


| i 
sulties re quire d to be oven 
rthe ground and sowing t 
prudence, foresight, and c: 
certainly hard work eno 
oes,” quoth Anthrop 
I 
losopher passed over tl 
tion with a dignified wave of the 
1ué as — 
Che watching and waiting, duri 
7ress to maturity, necessarily 
Lisl + le 
‘ec WHICH 18 80 essential 


} 


d the graceful 
ts various stag 
; Resafinad 
in developi 
. : 
harmonious 
Now what « 
un you evolve from that stubl 
tragcling weed you call the potato ?’ 
The discomfited pupil meekly sugs 
h id be *n consi le ring t 
, not the esthetic properties of th 
= 
vegelabie. 
ssible to separate them, 
d the philosophe r. “If mas 
I 
he stomach without 
it be considered apart 
position of the stoma 
. +s . 
Persian monarch, it occ upl 
he system ; despotic from 
situation and the absolute power 
cises, all parts of the external o1 
Ministers : 
ly food, the hands must 
1at food with cunning devi 
the opt 


, unlearned youth, wil 


hat the degree ol 
y attention or in 
ties of coc king, and 
aring upon the character 
the race? ‘Take as a standai 


nethod of immediately conveying the — shoulders. 


to the mouth, as it has progressed  oflicious assi 


ym barbarism. First, fingers ; then, pie- f maidens an 
| : then, rough wooden spoons, li 
ives, two-pronged steel forks; and lastly, 


an epitome of civilization in each one that 


is used, five-pronged silver forks, evincing 
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procured me 


One sh¢ uld inde 1 be well pro- 


plexity, and 
waltz. 
tected by fortune, to find so readily such 
a courteous little sword,” (“ She does not 
the 
and a dagger,” thought Anthrops, and he 


know difference between a sword 


was pleased at her ignorance,) “ to sup- 
(An- 
slightly winced as he thought of 
“The old man 
I actual- 


ly was obliged to kiss him at parting, he 


one’s awkward deficiencies.” 


black pins.) 


is really charming. 


kindly and pleasantly at me. 
Besides, he was my true benefactor; and 


my grandmother has often told me, tl 
in her day maidens were very pr 
more expressive in their gratitude 
now.” (Anthrops fervently 
in the cale ndar.) 

old friend must 
| 


nat 


a retrogrs 
J really 


been 


ssi0n 
have 
ced 


to preserve his 


hink my 
alive then, and have been « 
into wood, on purpose 
] I could see him. 


isant destiny, wl 


| ll It would 
} 


en one 


ly, to be 


ld and ug 


od, and « irved a 


connected r¢ simultaneo 


ns, 


1amely, never to give his nephew the in- 


tended pr it, and by all means to be 
te the following week 


féte arrived, — a clear, 


[ November, 


lovely The host had 


provid d for the 


day in early June. 
accommodation of his 
boats of different 


guests a number of 


sizes, holding two, three, or a dozen peo- 
ple, according to the fancy of the voy- 
agers. Anthrops, descending the flight 
eps that le 1e river, came unex- 
pectedly up 


ots 
mn his old friend the philos- 
the 


irom 


opher, apparently emerging 
side of the hill. 

“IT expected you here,” said he; “are 
you g ing the 
Anthrops replied in the 
“ Haouna 


t a promise that you will not 


You will rep 


affirmative. 


and I have come 


is here, 
her. 

“ Better th 
repentance 
ly. 

Though, 
inte ntio ol 

“It would be of no use to warn you 

ve | 


woulda 


*you 


ated swift 


to the c« channel. Obeying 


the 


tre 


nsman, it there 


invisible 
] it] } 


Land roc: 


same 
yackwards and 
as overa en ant hor. 
- drew 


dipped 
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comes trom. 


the magnify- 


+ the 
¢ 
nh, ti 
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find himself abroad in such a pleasa 


sunlight. I confess I don’t altogether ad- 
mire your taste, not being an orni” —— 
She appealed in pretty perplexity to 
the student to help her out of the diffi- 
culty into which she had fallen by her 

rash attempt at large words. 
— “ Thologist,” added Anthrops, much 
ing at these new tricks of the phi- 


pl so much 


opher, — and then again he 
the more applauded his own wisdom in 
exch neing for her society the company 
of an old owl. 

So all the day long he stayed by her, all 


the day long he followed her, rowing or 
walking or dancing, 
ler the willows on the banks of the river. 
The soft breeze routed her shining hair 
from it yuched his 


cheek as he knelt beside her to pull up 


or sitting by her un- 


s compact masses ; it t 
the tough-rooted columbine that resisted 
breath mingled 


rs; her fragrant 
with the odor of the sweet-scent 


that he plu ked for her; the traili: 


es of the mournful willow, swaying i 


urn 


breeze, brushed them both; the 


ing water at their feet heard a n 


Lh 


it flowed past her, and babble 


Iding delicious nonsense of its 
iations upon the sam 


Hlow happy he was th 
re 


) an end, of course ; but 


wious protus 
i 


flower 


1 
riumphing ove! und « 
i 


and ruder vegetabl 


and @ ome. 


Anthrope 


€ jut strian 


town to 


», fresh air seemed to cont 


nee of the life 
1 of all 
ilness by the early 


e of the del 


° ° 1° 
springing joyous il 


fl The strong tr 


ywers. 
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impurity and sadness and 


4 Ne VE mber, 


woods trembled with happiness in their 


boughs and tender sprays; the carolling 


birds poured forth their brimming songs 
from full hearts. And upon the interla- 
cing greenery of the I 


shrul 


bery, and the 
lichens upon the soft moss 
covering with jealous tenderness the bare 

ces in the ground, sunbeams 


tered in the early morning dew. As 


Anthr s rod ] - 
d nthrops rode aiong siuently 


by the side 


inex essibie 


of Haguna, an | 
filled his heart : the light, round, 
] } 


clouds nesth 


joyfulness 
white 
1¢ in the deep | 


} 


sky, the faint, delicious o 


the rustling, murmuring 
— 1 1] } 
ever dwelt there, all made 
° . 
ne rode, 


that he had 


overpowers 
idea that 
contemplatior yiness. 
Haguna 
} 


vondere 


and 
awa 


lightly, — 





Hi Ll ir ~ C vi; a ins. 


If very mod- » broidered shadow disappeared 


sh, leaving them in new perplex 


for the story in the 
a ] 


heckerberry-vine an 
eved pe riwinl 


owing on the 
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{ November, 


the sudden enchantment. 1e, | “ Quick un 
] 


ed, called it a misfe mene 


Si 
. 1 I hay 
1d gayly that her voice bel the term ; : 


ly 
yh 


1d Anthrops insensibly plucked up heart, 


! 
l 
and shook off somewhat of that paralyz- 


astonishment. 
He assisted her to dismount, and, le 
« the horses to their fate, 
for some opening 
After much 


discoveri nal Ww. 

throug] hi : Wwe 
i On the othe 
Anthrops discovere¢ 


rect of rejoining large cavern holl 
it wound an i The cavern was carp 
ramparts of vine-c¢ of the most 
that shut it in on eitl i 


rcepted all extended 


irrow to admit of n 


. she descend 


round its base, 


s grape-Vvine 
i 


n two lofty elms on eit! 
in conscious se 


1 7 } r 
is web acros > archway tormes 


ooping festoons of the vine 


len path was overgrown with mos 
ina lifted up the vine and passed 
I I 


k ning Anthrops to follow. He 
till singing, — 
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ide h 


I 
1 brown haze. 


with wh 
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mous 
background 


the fire stoo 
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minds have nothi ibility, that in a philosophical tourna- 
fectly unreasonabl ment, or trial of wits, they 
cinat in short, the enemy suc- sionally come off victorious,” ( 
7 1. : l : 

ceeds lying a vacuum, as the’ shook his head ¢ “the 


walls of Visibis save way under the } 


obtained. Haguna w 
- a 


] 
abie to entangle s 


ivance beyond scows ? 


double advantage of : ys for these 
eir minds being turn The flashing gems and 


yn as those yur the brilliant assemblage i 
dusky old study; the rustling 


and the merry laughter, on 


idea also,” observe dued by the novelty of the circum 


“Even supposing, a er chattering, the 


s there seems to me 
VOL. VIII. 
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quaint nook and corner, the varied flow 
of sprightly conversation, scared the sol- 
emn quiet of the library. Looming down 
grimly from the shelves that lined the 
walls, stood ponderous volumes, monu- 
ments over the graves in which their au- 
Oh, the life’s blood 
that had been wrung into those forgotten 
pages ! 


ing disappointment, the vehement aspi- 


thors were buried. 
Oh, the eager hope and sicken- 
rations, the intense longings, the bitter 
hatred, the scorn, the greater than an- 
velic, the human love and benevolence, 
the fortitude, the the 


life of hundreds of dead 


courage, whole 


men, 

urned between those thick covers! 
Often books do not reveal their authors 
until many years after their death. They 
are read at first for the mite of fuel that 
they bring to some blazing controversy ; 
he man is entirely forgotten in his work. 


t 
But when years, centuries, have passed 


and the fire that threatened to 
| has died out as q li- 


then the 


, 
the world 


any common bonfire, 


s of the mighty dead” come back 
calmly to their world-work,—now doubt- 
less seeing its little worth as clearly as 
their modern critics, but also hallowing 
their mighty labors with regal authority, 
as the living garment of a human soul. 


The 


empty 
P*) 


marble tombs in graveyards hold 
the buried 


alive in quiet libraries. 


dust ; real men lie 


The philosopher entertained his guests 
well. But underneath all the polite suay- 
ity of his manner could be detected a cu- 


rious satisfaction at the contrast between 


the ce ep sea of still thought usually em- 


bosoming his library, and this sparkling, 
shallow little stream now flowing into it. 
The prominent popular tricks of science 


1e played off for their amusement, ex- 


hibit 


on the 


ed the standard stars, enlarged up- 


} 


most wonder-striking and easily 


understood facts in the sublime scien e, 
and bewildered them with a pleasant 
enthusiasm of acquisition, by a series of 


The la- 


bors of a lifetime were concentrated on 


brilliant chemical experiments. 


a few dazzling results: the long tedium 


of the means, the painful training, the 


[ November, 


hard mathematical preparation, the brain- 
sickness and heart-sickness of these years 
of solitude were quietly ignored. 

But it was round Haguna that he plied 
the most subtle enchantments,—to her 
he exhibited the most glittering decoys of 
Knowledge. 
nated. 


She was completely fasci- 
Her cheeks grew pale, her large 
dark eyes deeper and darker, with in- 


tense interest. She hung upon every 


word that fell from the philosopher's lips, 


pored over the elegant trifles the schol- 


ar had collected for the wondering igno- 


rant, and stood abashed before the 


stud- 
ied unconsciousness of power,—the power 
of vast learning, that she felt for the first 


time. When the guests were departing, 


she was still reluctant to go, — she timid- 


ly followed the watchful philosopher to the 


ught down 


» that had bi 


} 1° } : 
aythings that evening. 


enorance and eakness 


over- 


exclaimed ; “‘ would that 


whelm me,” she 
I could spend my life in this awful li- 
opher repressed his exulta- 
tion at this confession, 


* Nothin 


. ] } 
ind re pueda, — 


gratincatior 


am in the 


my class.’ 
An eager light leaped into her lovely 


face as she earnestly thanked 


his condescension, and « 
the lessons on the very next d: 
] 


when the guests had a and tl 


brood 


i gone, 


scared quiet ventured to again 
over its ancient nestling-place, the wily 
philosopher threw himself back into his 
great chair, and laughed a long while 
with solitary enjoyment. 

her 


The next day Haguna wended 


lonely way to the bleak hill. It was so 
stony and bare and treeless,—jutting out 
against the gray cold sky like a giant 
sentinel stripped naked, yet still with 
dogged obstinacy clinging to his post. 
The hard path pushed up over jagged 
stones that cut her tender feet, and they 
left bleeding waymarks on the difficult 


ascent. Woe, woe to poor trembling 
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Hair 
Hacuna! 


} 
| 


Uncouth birds whizzed in cir- 


es round her head, clanging and clam- 


} 


oring with their 


shrill voices, striving to 
beat | 


1er back with their flapping wings. 
The faint 


sweet fragrance of brier-roses 
at the foot of the mountain 
wafted reproachfully upon the chill air 
an entre to 


clustering 


ity return. Once, turning 


at a sudden 
ed a 


crowning 


bend in the road, she spi- 


merry party of girls and children 


each other with quickly fad- 
ing wre ot clover-blossoms. A rosy- 
cheeke ld in the centre of the group, 


l of his fi 


y pointed his fat fore-fin- 


< njoyi \ st corona- 


tion, 


in derision of her under- 
tr 


ange, that, alth ugh 


essed 
that 


none those 


sunny 


e compr lled 


f 


— one oft 


instance 


} 


to her 


In- 


chee k 


roing to assume 
manity, 


1 


the 1 


burden 
wax The innate hunger for 
sacrifi 


tified, with only the def- 


inite pr of suffering from 
: 
compiex 


1 concrete living shape was 


given to the 


ed | 


1e longing that 


Possess 


r; cheerfully marched on, 


ful discip 


< 


- Chains. 


strong in the hope of the love and rev- 
erence she was sure her devotion would 
gain. Ah, Haguna, Haguna! 
Sweating enough and toil enough al- 
ready ! Go bac | ] 


A, U 


sweet 


ear child, from a work 
thou canst not understand, and imprison 
sunbeams for the panting world in flow- 
ery valleys ! 

sy this time she had reached the phil- 
Her futur 
met her at the door, and, saluting 


osophic hermitage. master 


‘ with 


grave courtesy, led the way to a small 
furnished apartment, from whose wit 
be } 


nothing could be seen but the dista 
} ] 
and sky,— always a solemn monoti 


sea and sky. 
And 


} 
ne 


rT ] 


he 
de 


said, with mild 
“even t maidens must dim their | 
eyes with philos 


their doll 


rhe 


fac C,é 


hot 


ness, 


2 awakene l,- 


41 ° 
with ivr 


my 


ered 


} 


needed 


1 
k 


Do you know that it 


} 


take 
of painful study to arrive at a sir 


] 
uable result ? that for 
> bri 


ut a distant, doul 


advantage, al cht, unfetter 


Each 


weighed, —¢ 


must ? jor 


t 


l 


to | 


ier step tft 
ladder, - 
] 


enjoyment of earth and 


» pe « 


, the careless, 
} 


golden halo of « 
Ev 


squared according to an i 


day, must e riven up. ytl 


pe 


plan; self must be 
I 


restrained and clarifi 


omes thin and attenuated through 
} 


ine,— all hopes and fears 


aside till the soul becomes acct 
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value you know for— you know not 
what. You will bitterly re 

uch But Haguna would 1 
il that all loving, impatiently tore away 
interests shall be rooted out of a few minutes had closely sh 
soil. You must be prepar d andthe neglected hair ] Ly in rik 
cious truths in a gulf of del sion on the floor. As 
warm golden brown co 
ed, and some olitte ri 
in its abund: 
new str 
Tremendous 
umt-of in your innocent 


ur adventurous Intellect, 


to vast regions of Doubt, 


cate moulding 


ide for belief often reels into mac ace, the deli 
ness, goaded by harassing i 
] 


; » same still,_—the 
y night-hours must be I ed with even new lust: 
tle with fearful spect: iv ful throat and whit 
roaming soul from their a dark muffling cloak, 
ll this and mor ] had faded from the 
fj i * or was now firm and tran 1 1 
cut lips had settled in 

his and more woul cladly su lines, an air 


laguna. “ There i ir ous grace had 


H wuna! 
The 

monstran¢ 

hat men should suffer the library, 

women. Perhaps, —— 25 opened a w 
ptuous in thinkir 
so lessen thx 

lonely trial may be gr 


eased from 


sistance. 
irs welled up into her des Pp 


mitan : 
ntant pm 


tions, who had lone 


About a year after this, Anthrops stroll- 
s ild, 1 now little about ed into the philosopher’s stu i i 
What! will you sacrifice these glori- _ the solution of a certain pr 
“T will refer you,” said his old i 
y? For none can study Euclid tor, “to my accomplished pupil”; then 
with me with hair like this.” raising his voice,—*“ Hacuna !” 


Anthrops, startled at h 


tresses to a hard and joyless course 


nstruc- 


“ Willingly ! willingly!” cried Haguna, 
impetuously, and pulled a pair of scissors 


from her pocket to immediately make the 
beautiful offering. 


earing her name 
in such a connection, awaited her entrance 
with anxious curiosity. She speedily came 
in obedience to the summons, bowed with 
The reluctant philosopher arrested her an air of grave abstraction to Anthrops, 
hand. and, seating herself, composedly awaited 
“Rash girl! consider yet a moment. the commands of her master. Her for- 
You are exchanging a treasure whose mer captive asked himself, wondering, if 





he had 


1! 
illows 


rt, un- 


emnant 
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THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY. 


Wuart flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from heaven so freshly born ? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land ;— 
O, tell us what its name may be ! 
Is this the Flower of Liberty ? 

It is the banner of the free, 


The starry Flower of Liberty ! 


In savage Nature’s 
Its tender seed our fathers sowed ; 
The storm-winds rocked its swelling 
Its opening leaves were streake 
Till, lo! earth’s tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown Flower of Li 
on : se ae 
Then hail the banner of t 


The starry Flower of Lil 


sehold its streaming rays unite 


One mingling fl 


The red that fires t 
With spotless whit 


And, spangle 


r Stars of Liber 


hail the banner of the 
» starry Flower of Liberty ! 
The blades of | 
Where’er it 
From towe1 
It waves where lonel 
It makes the land as ocean 
And plants an empire on { 
Then hail the 


The starry 


Thy sacred k 

Shall ever float on dome and tows 
To all their heavenly colors true 
In blackening frost or crimso1 
And Gop love us as we love th 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 


The starry Flower or Lierry 
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ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


memory of Alexis de Tocqueville the honor 


cely less to America than to neither of 


ok on “ Democracy in schemers. Men who } 


foundation of hisfame. ciples in the midst of 
ivestigation by a foreign- for th 
and working of institu- tions of power, who h 
his own ty and in 


miany essen ial respects are ove rt] 


where i 1] le 
where i 


il lands. 


and unimpass 


are 
nence of 


‘late years to bedying Haudgos, the 


| i 
Ledru Rollins, or the Orsinis. 
In the ¢ list of her It is the men with whom the love of lib- 
rs during the s founded upon intellectual and 
few names ( onvictions, not thos with whom 


i 





per 


Ali ris de 


is a hot and reckless passion, that are 
the most to be feared by a ruler whose 


ars, 


ower is based on the imnorance, the fi 
i ambitions, and the material in- 


the people whom he flatters and 


1 


was born a thinker. 
il organization ¥ us de li ate, 
him of- 


forces in | 


of spirit which led 


ne- 


Without 


ney of imagination and with little 


nental exertion 


1 ¢} 


1ess of fancy, he possessed 


iscriminating ol 


charact 


es ol 


not marke 


own temperament 


I 
inces of his times: 
V ilue upon i 


and distinctions 


mal advancement: who affe 


contemporaries by his thought and } 


te 


grity of principle more 


Tocqueville. 
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er of commanding po energy of 


sition or 


resolute will. Although for many years 


" et pecs a hae 
in public life, he made little mark 


it But his 


on 
public aff: infl lence, though 


thinkers of a nation. 3 con- 
victions kept him for most part in 


vernments 


nih] 
Vil 


loned i is wri 
loped in his w1 


He 
with reg 
personally 
I nally 
of the Bourbons, but becaus« 


dow 
life. 
1830 


witnessed 


attached to the 
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the effect of a sudden and violent change 


of dynasty upon the stability of those con- 


stitutional institutions which were of too 


hment to be firmly rooted 


to which he looked as the 


recent establis 
in France, but 
safeguard of liberty. He gave his adhe- 
sion to the new government without hes- 
itati I ithout enthusiasm; and hav- 
nt in his ca- 
» the Min- 
ior early in 1831 for an 

Amer ‘a tO 


our prisons, which at that 


of advance: 


ute, he applied t 


examine 
the system « 
France. 


time was ng attention in 


10tive which led him to de- 


to study 


of den 

case, the 

pre sentine itsel 
liberty { 

and savé 


—— 
whi 


Beaumont, 


this coun- 


Ww hic h 
The 


instant and extraordina- 


were 


success 


lisher, who had undertaken 


uctance, had ventured on a 
f but five hundred copies ; 


his letters, shortly after its 
equeville tells pl 


easantly 
I ) 


Tocque ville. 


of the box Ik se Ile r’s ingenuous su 


the interest which the work h 
“T went yesterday morning t 
“ived m 
10st beaming face in the w 


‘Well, 


made a chef-d’au 


“1; he recs 


me, 


now, so it 


pression paint tl 
I 


and the happiness 


1 
Ker, 


\deration of | 


him a 


t and influence 


39, having | 


een name 


on the proposition relative to tl 


] v in ‘ lan: } 


should lea 

cause, but ; 

for existing interests and a 
in preparing the government an 

lie mind for a concession, and th 
He was 
quently intrusted with the duty of rey 


f the first 


nists for a compromis 


ing on other projects ¢ impor- 





554 Alexis de 
tance; but special labors of this sort did 
not prevent him from taking broad and 
large views of the political and moral ten- 
dencies of the time, and of forecasting 
with clear insight the results of the meas- 
ures of the government and of the influ- 

On the 


27th of January, 1848, he announced the 


ences at work upon the people. 


Revolution, which he saw to be at hand. 
A passage from his speech on this occa- 
ion is given by M. de Beaumont. It is 


king, when read by the light of subse- 


quent events, for the truth of its infer- 
the force of its statements, and its 
warnings. After speaking of 
inions and ideas prevalent among 

Ww rking ( lass¢ S, he said, = W he nh suc h 
opinions t ike root, when they spread them- 
‘lves so widely, when they strike down 
deeply into the masses, they must bring 


he n, 


about, sooner or late r, I do not know Ww 
I do not know how, but they must bring 
about, sooner or later, the most formida- 
ble revolutions. I believe that at this 
moment we are asleep upon a volcano. 
(Dissent.) I am proft undly convinced of 
a“ 

Toe jueville, thus anticipating the Rev- 
olution, was more afflicted and disappoint- 
ed than surprised, when it overthrew the 
monarchy in February. He had compre- 
hended beforehand that its character was 
to be rather social than simply political. 
He had determined to accept it as a 
necessary evil. 
first 


He measured from the 
the risk to which the principles to 
the maintenance of which he was devoted 
were exposed, the peril which threaten- 
ed liberty itself. Believing that the Re- 
public now afforded the only and per- 
haps the last chance of liberty in France, 
and that its downfall would result in 
throwing power into the hands of an in- 
dividual ruler, he determined to give all 
his support to the new government, and 
to endeavor to work out the good of his 
country by means which gave little en- 
couragement or hope of success. He took 
part in the Constituent Assembly, was 
one of the committee to form the Consti- 
tution, and in the autumn of 1848 repre- 


sented France as plenipotentiary at the 


Tocque ville ° 


[ November, 


Conference held at Brussels, which had 
for its object the mediation of France 
and England between Austria and Sar- 
dinia. The next year, having just been 
elected a member of the Legislative As- 
sembly, he was invited by the President 
of the Re public to take the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs in the ministry of M. Bar- 
rot. He did not hold office long. The 
ministry was too honest and too firm to 
suit the designs of the President, and on 
the 31st of October Louis N uy oleon an- 
nounced, in a message which took the As- 
sembly by surprise, that it had been dis- 
missed, and a 
The 


retain Tocqueville, 


new set of 


pointed. President endeavored to 


and to win him over 
Toeq 1¢ vill 
saged the fall of the Republi 


to his party ; but already pre- 
, and wit- 
nessed with anxiety and discouragement 
the approach of the Empire. He remain- 
ed a member of the Assembly to the last. 
He was one of the deputies arrested on 
the 2d of December, 1851, and was confin- 


“ Here end- 
It ended with liber- 


for a time at Vincennes. 


ed 
ed his political life. 


ty in France.” 

The remaining years of Tocqueville’s 
life were spent in a retirement which 
might have been happy, had he not felt 
too deeply for happiness the despotism 
He en- 


resulted in his 


which weighed upon France. 
gaged in the studies that 
masterly work on “ The Old Régime and 
the Revolution”; but these studies, instead 
of diverting him from the contemplation 
of what France had lost, gave poignancy 
to the sorrow excited by her present con- 
dition. All his hop¢ s for the prevalence 
of the principles which he had sought dur- 


blish, all his 


personal ambitions as a public 


ing life to confirm and esta 
man, were 
But, 


thus defeated in hope and in 


completely broken down. though 
desire, he 


And the rec- 


ord of the closing years of his life shows, 


was not overcome in spirit. 


more than that of any other portion of it, 
the firmness, the strength, and the sweet- 
ness of his character. 

His health, which had never been vig- 
orous, became from year to year more 


and more uncertain, and the labor which 





1861.] Alexis de 
he gave to the historical work to which 
he now devoted himself was frequently 
followed by exhaustion. He passed some 
had many 
the collec- 


time in England, where he 


in examining 


no 
riends, 


warm 


tions in the British Museum concerning 
the French Revolution; and in 1855 he 
made a visit of considerable length to Ger- 
many for the purpose of studying the social 
institutions of the country, so far as they 
might illustrate the condition of France 


under the old régime. At the beginning 


of 1856 the first part of his great work 


} 


was published. The impression produced 


by it was extraordinary. It was, as it 
were, a key that opened to men the se- 
crets of a | 
they we 


to them 


uistory with the events of which 
familiar that it had seemed 
ing more was to be learned 
The book is one 


hed, is, so far as it advan- 


concert which, 


It will retain its pla e as 
an historical essay of the highest value ; 
for it is a study of the past, undertaken 
not me! with the intention of elucidat- 
ing the facts of a particular period of his- 
ilso with the design of investi- 


and establishing the general 


tory, Dut 


gating prin- 
ciples in politics and government of which 


l eve 


1: ° 
dcications. 


facts an nts are but the external in- 
Tocqueville was too honest 
to write according to any pred termined 
the ory ; 


into the « 


ut he also pe netrated too deeply 
uuses of things not to arrive, at 
] 


leneth, at definite conclusions as to the 


meaning teachings of history. 

had now reached the sum- 
He enjoyed 
the harvest of success, and his ambition 
But in 
the summer of 1858 he had an alarm- 


bleeding at the lungs, 


Tocqueville 
mit of fame as an author. 
was urged by it to new exertion. 
ing attack of ac- 
companied with a general prostration of 
strength. In the autumn, his physicians 
ordered him to the South, and early in 
Nove mbe r he 


spend the winter. 


arrived at Cannes, where 
he was to But nei- 
ther change of climate nor tender nurs- 
ing was sufficient to prevent his disease 
He suffered much, but 


He became worse as the 


from pl 
he still hoped. 


1e on, and on the 16th of April, 


Tocqueville. 


095 


1859, he died. He was fifty-four years 
old, but he had lived a long life, if life 
be measured by thought and moral prog- 
ress. 

had 


been most happy, and it was in his own 


In his domestic life Tocqueville 


home that his character appeared in its 
most delightful aspect. In society he was 
a converser of extraordinary brilliancy. 
Few men were his rivals in this art, so 
well practised in Paris. His flow of ideas 
was not more remarkable than the choice- 
But 
he was not a tyrant in talk, and he was 


listen as to seek fon 


ness and vigor of his expression. 


listeners. 


as ready to 
His social powers were at the ser 
his friends. He 


but he 


was not of a 


th yughtful- 


per, 


ness for others 


had a peculiar 


which a charm to 


gave 
his manners far superior to that of care- 
less vivacity. M. de Beaumont speaks 
of him in his relations to his friends in 
words full of feeling : — 

“T have said that he had many friends; 
but he experienced a still greater hap- 
piness, that of never losing one of them. 
He had also another happiness: it was 
the knowing how to love them all so well, 
that none ever complained of the share 
he received, even while seeing that of 
the others. He was as ingenious as he 
vas sincere in his attachments; and ney- 
better 


than his how many charms good-wit adds 


er, perhaps, did example prove 
to good-will (combie n esprit ajoute de 
charmes a la bonté). 


M. de 


Beaumont, “he aspired without ceasing 


“ Good as he was,” continues 
to become better; and it is certain that 
each day he drew nearer to that moral 
perfection which seemed to him the only 
end worthy of man. .... Each day he 
brought into all his sentiments and al 
his actions something of deeper piety, 
and stronger gratitude to God..... 
He was more patient, more laborious, 
more watchful to lose nothing of that life 
which he loved so well, and which he had 
the right to find beautiful, he who made 
of it so noble a use! Finally, it may be 
said to his honor, that at an epoch in 
which each man tends to concentrate his 
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ence with them became almost 


other 


regard upon hi : n 
aim than that of seeking for truths useful ity for his spirit. His letters, or rat 


to his fellows, no other passion than that that portion of them which M. de Beau- 


mont has published, and which must some 


] 
( 


fuller collection, 


by a fuller 
e character: they con- 


of increasing their well-being and their 
dignity.” —Vol. L. p- 124. lay be succeeded 
The correspondence of a man about have thus a doubl 

10ut eX- 


iter- found thinker on the 


if a wide and pro- 


tain the judgments <¢ 
h 


whom such words may be said witl 


ition has more than a mer« ly ] 


terest. This book is one of which 


int terested him, while t 
literary critic the most amiable and 


ition, have the charm and more 
implicity of autobiography 

lies not so muc h in grace 
cturesqueness of des rij tion, 
mY tive 


m of composition, as in 
I 


n of power of thoucht 
refinement 


< 


il ions; and th 
them addressed du 


» years to the Count Li 


has, in addition to 


pec 


iety of topics, a sy 


as the record of a close 
ial friendship maintained in s ry unequ 
he widest divergence of political j belongs to private lif 
during a period of unusual political ex- relative duties of mankin 
Few men have the t sons, as wives, as h 
regards public lit 
citizen toward 


citement. 
sentiment requisite for the sup] e: 


‘ 
] 
such condi- 


intimate relations wm 
But his friendshiy 
large place in Tocqueville’s life. Inthem _ speci 
he found happiness and repose. Toone ing 

‘he re much occupied w 


he re- 


of his friends he writes in 1844, “ T] 


of 
t ys occupied avery that human socie 


tions. 


j ious morals, and very 


if you is the more pre 
all those This appears 


the soul that politics engen- able in the manner 


t 


membrance ¢ 
observ- 


to me because it calms in me 


women 


s of 
number 


.” And thus in the most trying pas- think and feel. 


de 
sages of his life, and especially in the dis- of them who have 
iragement of his later years, the thought 
been con- cent at 
who, thanks to it, are most faithful wives 


virtues in which the 
tion of religion manifests itself, — 


Col 
of his friends seems to have 
antly with him, and his correspond- 
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yuevilile. 
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iite individuals to each other, 


} 


ch are named 
and whose territory is called 


} 


I desire that they shou 


every 


yument, which 


human 


ler to render m 
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Agnes of Sorrento. 


AGNES OF 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MONK’S STRUGGLE. 


golden sunshine of the spring 


mx ¢ was deadened to a sombre tone 
in the shadowy courts of the Capuchin 


nvent. The reddish brown of the walls 


ce 


was flecked with gold and orange spots 
lichen ; and here and there, in crevices, 
of grass, or even a little bunch of 
mning flowers, looked hardily forth 
t A covered walk, 
h stone arches, inclosed a square filled 


l isky shrubbery. There were tall 
ht 


} 


he shadowy air. 


funereal cypresses, whose immense heig 
ich- 


There 


were gaunt, gnarled olives, with trunks 


| seraggy profusion of decaying b 


} 
Jit 


ant 


»s showed their extreme old age. 


+ 


} 


wisted in immense serpent folds, and 
ughs wreathed and knotted into wild, 


rrowth 


unnatural contractions, as if their ¢ 
] 


} rc. P ‘ }; ] 
een a series Of spasmodic convul- 


instead of a calm and gentle de- 


pment of Nature. There were over- 


crown ¢ lumps of aloes, with the bare sk« 


t of former flower-stalks standing 


r 


The 
1 for 


t among their dusky horns or lyin 
ing on the eside them. 
had 
ilture of shrul 


crowth of the 
«1 the sunlight and fresh air that 


ground | 


evidently been intende: 
] be ry and flowe rs, I ut 


trees had long since so 


ven grass could find root 


beneath 


ir branches. The ground was cover- 


1 with a damp green mould, strewn here 


d there with dead boughs, or patched 


with tufts of fern and lycopodium, throwing 


t} 
tiie 


ir green hairy roots into the moist 


il. A few half-dead roses and jasmines, 


remnants of former days of flowers, still 
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uintained a struggling existence, but 


ked wan and discouraged in the effort 


ul seemed to stretch and pine vaguely 


i freer air. In fact, the whole garder 


] 


t be looked upon as a sort of symbo 
» life 
stagnant, unnatural, and unhealthy 
from all those thousand s le 


mul 


a iit 
cut off i nt 


l 


by which it was surrounded, — 


’ 


to wholesome development which are af- 
forded by the open plain of human exist- 
ence, where strong natures grow distort- 
ed in unnatural efforts, though weaker 
ones find in its lowly shadows a con- 
genial refuge. 

We have given the brighter side of 
conventual life in the days we are « 
of 


we have shown it a 


Ite 


scribing : 
<] 


needed shelter of woman’s helplessness 
during ages of political uncertainty 
revolution ; we have shown it 


» the 
e tie 


congenial retreat wher 
} 


poet, the student, and the man devoted 


ideas found leisure undisturbed to de- 


to 


velop t 


consecrating 


hemselves under th« 
The pictu 


be unjust to truth, did w« 


protection of religion. re would 


not reco 


oni 


what, from our knowledge of human na- 
ture, we must expect, a conve! life of 
le ] } fins 


ess ele l 


far vated and 1 d ord 


should expect that institutions whic 
ied lil 


} 
i 


to each individual alive 


ant 
out the necessity of physical | 
responsibility of supporting a fami 

* i 5 


I 
in time come to be incun 
votaries in whom indol 
dence the only 
> 4] 


the 


were 


wor! 


: 
seek me, not because 
, but bec 


—and the 


Jesus sa 


saw the miracles 


fill mt 


led,” 


1 much of the same min 


and wert 
bee 
di 


! from that 


I A 


uv to this. 
7" 


he 


fi 


I convent 
been om 
rule of the jolly Bro 
] 


le-spread, loosely o 


rs 


I ye 


+‘ . 
r Girolamo, 


ganized body, 


easy, Wit 


whose views of the purpose of human exi 


ontic 


ence were decidedly Anacrt 


he abominated, — night-pray« 


Pp 
constituti 
nd 


and often threw out valuable 


unfavorable to his 


was a judge of olives a 


pastoral visits on the cooki 
roni, for which he had himsel 
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and the cellar andlarder a white heat from the very hottest 


of the convent, during his pastorate, pre- nace-fires of a new religious experience, 


burning and quivering with the terrors 
g j g 


ventual repose, as to threaten an incon- of the world to come.— pale. thi 
I ] 


sented so many urgent solicitations to con- 
, eager, 
use in the number of broth- tremulous, an yet with all the 
monks in his time lounged in’ vigor of the former wart 
ices of the convent like habits of command of ‘ 


ks of meal, enjoying to station. His reforms cave n 
ce far niente which seems ig] r left; sl 
versal rule of Southern cli 
ute and drank and sk 
made pastoral visits through 


¢ community which were 
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necessary, in order to bring you to that 


a: : — 
thin, wiry, and elastic, 


. 
vhere you now 


eminent state of sanctity v 
stand.” 

The heavy, Ss nsual fi 
Anselmo flushed up with some emotion, 
ear it was hard 


jirds’ claws, and an eye 
» of the 1 j 


Ss smue 


ures of Father 


as a Curio 


wdness and malignity. 

his companion from time to 
rom the corners of his to tell; but he gave « 

his words his companion, which, if a glance could 

j kill, would have struck him dead, and 


Rll, 


whether of anger or of fea 
me hasty glance at 


. ‘ : 
what iunpression 
¢, and had a habit « 

ld 


in the middle of a 


1] 1 


then there fell over his countenance, like 
warily round to see if any a veil, an expression of sanctimoniot 
listening, which indicated ha- mility, as he replied, — 
“ Thank you for your sym 
perior is out a good wl ther. I remember, too, 
id, at leng for you that week when y 
observation was ly on bread and wat 
hest and most si iton your knees off 
rried with them such a singular 
‘doubt and inquiry that th 
an accus atic n. 
plied the other, perceiving 
some intended undertone f é | 
lurking in the words, but ay 10W at ] lange ! It must 


solved not to commit him How you must 


} 
the 


2 first ; “the zeal of ut eq 


consumes him, th 


echoed the 

rolling up his eyes, and giving 
rd meet so 
told that the 


made poi 
“ Brother, it is a 


in tones silvery with 


Johannes. “ A fact tl 
reforms which he has be poisoned?” replied 


mut would fall back; for horror evidently genuine. 
nature is fearfully corrupt, and ever ten “ T erieve to say, brother,” said Father 
mire of sin and Ihr Johannes, “ that in my profane and world- 
‘thanges hath he wrou ly days I tried that experiment on a dog, 
», the means and the poor brute died in five minutes. 
Ah, brother,” he add l, observing that 
his obese companion was now thoroughly 


roused, “you see before you the chief 


I rememb« 


limes severe. 
» had you under ground for more 
My heart was I ained for 
you know that it was of sinners! Judas was nothing to m 


se yOu Al 
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mind to such proceedings with the vigor 
of our blessed father. Had I been Su- 
perior of the convent, as was talked of, 
how differently might things have pro- 


7 


ceeded! I should have erred by a sinful 


laxness. How fortunate that it was he, 
instead of such a miserable sinner as my- 
celf!” 

«“ Well, tell me, then, Father Johannes, 
for your eyes are shrewd as a lynx’s, 
is our good Superior so perfect as he 
or does he have his little private 
ts sometimes, like the rest of us? 

you know, can stand it 
always on the top round of the ladder to 
i For my part, between you and 
r believed all that story they 
to us so often about Saint Simon 
es, who passed so many years on the 
’ a pillar and never came down. 
the old boy found his way 
down sometimes, when all the world was 
», and got somebody to do duty for 


he 


hing comfortable. Is it 


meantime, while took a little 


not so?” 


I do be- 


casting 


am told to believe, and 
lieve,” Father 


down his eyes, piously ; “ and, dear broth- 


said Johannes, 


er, it ill befits a sinner 


Hil + . ° 
ike me to reprove 


but it seemeth to me as if you make too 


much use of the eyes of carnal inquiry. 
Touching the life of our holy father, I 
cannot believe the most scrupulous watch 
can detect anything in his walk or con- 
versation other than appears in his pro- 
fession. His food is next to nothing, —a 
little chopped spinach or some bitter herb 
cooked without salt for ordinary days, and 
on fast days he mingles this with ashes, 
according to a saintly rule. As for sleep, 
I believe he does without it; for at no 
time of the night, when I have knocked 
at the door of his cell, have I found him 

eeping. He is always at his prayers or 
His cell hath only a rough, 


hard board for a bed, with a log of rough 


breviary. 


wood for a pillow ; yet he compl uns of 
that as tempting to indolence.” 

Father Anselmo shrugged his fat shoul- 
ders, ruefully. 
“Tt ’s all well enough,” he said, “for 
those that want to take this hard road to 


sorrento. 
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Paradise ; but why need they drive the 
flock up with them ?” 

“ True enough, Brother Anselmo,” said 
“but the flock 
joice in it in the end, doubtless. 


Father Johannes; will re- 
I under- 
stand he is purposing to draw yet stricter 
the reins of discipline. We ought to be 
thankful.” 

“ Thankful ? wink 


Father 


mo; “and by-and-by he won’t 


We can’t 


times a week now,” said 


but six 
Ansel- 
let us 
wink at all.” 

“ Hist ! 
Father Johannes. 
like 


here he 
“ What ail 


a man 


hush ! 


looks wild, 
In a moment 

Frances sco stro 

idor, with his 


9° 


hollow cheeks. 


salutation of 


the 
fact, he seemed scares ly 
hurried in a disordere: 
the passages and gain 
cell, which he sh 
lent clang. 

“ What has come ¢ 
Father Anselmo. 

Fat! 4 hann¢ s 
1 4] 


id 1@1 


lean neck outstretched and his head turn- 
ed in the direction wh 
The 


man, with his acute elittering eve 


re the Superior had 


ni 


disappeared. whole attitude 


n might 
remind one of a serpent mi ¢ an ob- 
servation before darting after his prey. 

said 


“ Something is working him,” he 


to himself; “ what may it be ?” 
Meanwhile that heavy oaken « 


loor had 


closed on a narrow c¢ 


ll,- bare of every- 


thing which could be supposed 
convenience in the 


being. A tal 


est and most primitive construction 


matter of 
a human 
garnished with a skull, whose empty eye- 
the most 

Behind 


this stood a large crucifix, manifestly the 


holes and grinning teeth were 


conspicuous objects in the room. 
] : 


work of no common master, and bearing 


evident traces in its workmanship of Flor- 


entine art: it was, perhaps, one of the 


relics » former wealth of the n 
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dering peacefully without rip] le or com- 

motion, so long as no barrier stayed their 

endid manuscript breviary, rich- ldenly chafing in angry fury 
l was thrown 


lay open on the table; when an impassable dam 


man who had buried his name and world- 


ns in this living sepulchre. 


course, suc 


ancy of its flowery letters, across their waters. So any affection, 
‘gold and silver on its pa- however genial and gentle in its own na- 
ular contrast to the ure, may become an ungovernable, fero- 
i i passion, by the intervention of fatal 


se of Fa- 


a sing 
‘se in cious 
This book, too, had been a_ obstacles initscourse. In the ca 


nl 


squalid nakedness of everything ¢ 
hred ther Frances 0, the sense of ¢ l 


ion fell like a blight ove 


the room 
i om; some lingering s 
1 domestic affection shelter- radat f 
m of religion that had been so ignorantly happy. 
companion of his self- thought he had been living 


the protectic 


penance and renuncia- but found it poison. Satan had | 
him, leading him on | l 
] 


simplicity, and 


And how 1 


id 
1 sSuacacen 


on that sacr 
umes, was noth- his power over her 
sat, and where at least he poss 


a passion that 


tence and ence and veneration. Ther 

till time for recollection, for self-control, 
for a vehement struggle which should set 
all right again: but, alas! how shall a man 
le who finds his whole inne 


strugole 
»}] 


10n 


boiling in furious rebelli 

had spoken of to dictates of his consi ience, 
pression of he r feelings. self ? 

explained to her, — It is true, also, that no 

1e beautiful light deeper in their 

and more vital to th 


ing, than those that make their 


hold, more pervading 
h were fixed on his so whole human be- 
low dear to him had been 
that tender, trance 
bes i 


through the higher nat 


that unquestior ing devotion, 
| lity !— how dear, and how 


innocent humilit 


sinning with a re! 
leality, eradually work t 


id 
the whole fabric of the hi 


dangerous 


We have read of flowing rivulets wan- 





o long 
to teach the 
He saw himself 


] 


1. I 


l at, degraded, by the very 


| before his own rey 


i 
hen he h i l bolt 


eaching th 








he beach! 
leaves of the 
a fragment of 
something that wav: 
= 


> 1 
ters in the evening light It 


the che ipest and simplest ni 





vbb 
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once belonged to Agnes. She lost it from 
her ros ry at the confessional, and Father 
Francesco saw it fall, yet would not warn 
her of the loss, for he longed to possess 


He 


a mark to one of her favorite 


something that had belonged to her. 
it 

;; but she never knew where it had 
Little could she dream, in her 

licity, what a power she held over 
man who seemed to her an object of 
Little did 


dream that the poor little tinsel cross had 


awful veneration. she 


such 
such a mighty charm with it, and that she 
herself, in her childlike simplicity, her 
ignorant innocence, her peac eful tender- 
ness and trust, was raising such a turbu- 
lent storm of passion in the heart which 
she supposed to be above the reach of all 
human changes. 

And now, through the golden air, the 
Ave Maria is sounding from the convent- 
bells, and answered by a thousand tones 
hoes from the churches of the cld 
and all Christendom gives A me 
ve ring ise to celebrate tne mo- 
nt when an angel addressed to & Me 


I pt and 


peen we 
of ye 


an 1 
pat 
I 

m - 
tal maiden words that had 
pray d for 
Dimly th y sounded through his ear 
t] 


during thousands irs. 


ut half-deadly trance, — not with p 


sweetness and motherly tender 


notes of doom and veng 
— 
rebellious 


impulses within, 


up in hatred them, a 


against 
illed to his mind the 
hich 


nd mis- 


med 


appeared to him such a hopeless ; 


a tyranny, and the vows w 


erable failure. 
But now there came other sounds near- 


His quickened 
patter 


' 
er and more earthly. 


senses perceive a busy of sandal- 


led feet outside his cell, and a whispering 
consultation, — and then the silvery, 


} 
n 


ot 
Father Johannes, wh 


ul that oily, penetrative quality whi 


snaky tones of 


} 


h h 


passes through all substances with such 
distinctness. 

“ Brethren,” he said, “ I feel bound in 
conscience to knock. Our blessed Supe- 
rior carries his mortifications altogether 
too far. 


with filial inquiries.” 


His faithful sons must beset him 


Sorrento. ‘ovember, 


The condition in which Father Fran- 


cesco was lying, like abnormal 


many 


states of extreme exhaustion, seemed to 
be attended with a mysterious quik 


ing of the magnetic forces and in 


He felt the 
those tones, and they sount 
like the suppressed hiss of a deadly 


He had always suspected that this 


: 
hypocri 
Zi 


led in | 


pere eptions. 
iis ear 
ser- 
pent. 
man hated him to the death; and he felt 
now that he was come with his stealthy 


tread and his almost supernatural 


of prying observation, to read the very 


inmost secrets of his heart. He knew that 


pow- 


if SO Mut h as the 


he longed for nothir 
er to hurl him from his place and to1 
in his stead; and the instinct of | 


1 He start: 


, 
ised him. 
eam, waked 


starts from a dr 


and, 


b yw, looked towards the 


fence ro 


raising himse 


in the ear, 
oor. 
A cautious rap was heard, and then a 


pause Father Francesco smiled with a 
bitter « xpression. 


oven) Cand | 
louder, more energetic, 
} 


, intermingied 


The rap 
ume 


with vehement cai 


F: incesco r 
garments, 
7, and ther 
on of d 

door and stoo 

“ Holy father,” sai 

hea 

A 


presence from our 


ts of your 
— 
whole day 


you might have fainted, y« 
austerities so often transcend the 
of Nature.” 

“J 


J 


“ieve to have sadd« 
aff 


ned 


tionate sons, sa 


’ 
, 
ich 


of 


rior, fixing 


sl 
his eye keenly on F 
hannes; “ but I have been perfo 
pecu 
in deadly pe ril, and have been s 


I hav 


There is a soul among us, 


' 
ular 


office of prayer to-day 


ed therein that known no 
that passed. 
brethren,” hi 
noment so near to damnation t 


the blessed Mo 


doubt for its salvation, 


» added, “ that stands at 
most 


can be saved at all God only knows.” 





gnes of 


ls, rising up from a tremen- 


ll of repressed feeling, 


supernatural ear- | 


almost | 


made the bod 


\loct f Oo 


Mi of them were conscious 


a shabby, shambling, dis- 


, evading 


. “ly 
in every possi bie 


their Si ior to bring 


ipel 


"4 
irements of their 


qu 


sretore, 


} 


when these 


1 out among them with 
i very one of 


Vv 


ntally feeling for the ke 


ute and interior skeleton- 


their 
light 


vondering which of 
was coming to 


ints 


1es alone was unmoved, 
long since ceased to have 
moral pul 


ul 
} 
nh 


nrovd of l- 


an impossibility 


hardened fibre his 


yuld it 


ith any strong combative 
» the presence 


r, and the 


"Father Johannes’s ser- 


Ss of 


ls restoring Fa- 


re towart 


to self-mastery than the 


yus struggles could have 
, 


w calm, resolved, determin- 


t was dear to him, — and 


y of the monks or, 


of a triumphant enemy. Si 


motives that now came to 


less that refle« 

which a man reads in ot! j 
le would not forfeit his conventual hon- 
or bring a stain on his order, or, least 
f all, expose himself to the scofling eye 
ich 


y 
1 
I 


» were the 


his aid, while 


as yet the whole of his inner nature re- 


the thoucht 


roots and 


seemed to | 


7, come he: 
her; and if lost I must be, lost 
And while this determination 


11s ¢ 
ayer 


love 
I will be! 
lasted, pr 
He dared not pray alone now, w 


> 1¢ } | . 
seemed to him a mockery. 
hen most 
ved forward 


ly 


he1 l 

i i i ‘| 
} 
au 


rayer; but he mo 


with dignity towards the convent-chapel 
to le ad the vesper devotions of Dl 
ren. Outwardly he was calm 


but as he comm« 


ked 
metimes 

tones of the voi 
a great agony. 


tary, and ofte 


rives no expre ssic n. 
I 
Never 


wons o 


wer iong -a! 


the 
Church pervaded 
wild fervor than the Superi 
bre ithed F 


wail, to supplicate, to cor 


into t 


o. 6 7 
ace, to sink in desp uring 
less anguish, 


in stormy 
ithe 


and anon 


agonies of passionate importunity ; an 


arce 


monks quailed and trembk 


knew why, with forebodin ming 


wrath and judgment. 


sae 
In the evening exhortation, which i 
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as I ’m a living sinner. I ’'Ildoa pen- 


this very night.” 


had been the Superior’s custom to add to 


lt ance : 
Father Johannes stoo 
1 into the gloomy 


i 


1 under one of 


1e prayé of the vesper-hour, he dw 
with a terri 
loss of the soul. 
he said, “ believe me, the garden, and, with his | 
a damned spirit in his br 


ble and ghastly eloquence on 
the arches that looke: 


rossed upon 


eye 


the 
“ Brethren,” 

east, and his ittering 

ties of fixed stealthily now on and now on 

listened wit 


all the prosperit 
‘ If you could 


us Ii 


nor the 
be many sl 


their teeth in hell to-1 
’s robe is burning on 
Is Cal 


< s 
», and the devi 


to be damn 


lL you not c 
id than a cl 

1 must sell yt 

mething for 


et soi 


be devils waiting 


laughing 
sions, ‘ “Wh n will it ever 
ling, with ¢ ! 


strip 
I 
Rouse ur heeds neith 
tion is no easy matter, “Well, 
rot be tween s] I 
Watch, pray, scourge 
, bow down in sack 


i 


they know how it 


waking. 


id with ashes, if 1 

ipe the everlasting fi 

me!” said Father irony 

‘vices were ov r, casting a that made itself 

‘e after the retreati spirit of 
I 

it sound 


Superior as he left the I 
VW i is mort 


a long breath ; “ 
rious ore 


nd drawi! 


] 
» Make one 


sweat to hear him g 
me over him ? Anyhow, + Now no one knows through what wan- 
this ton deviltry Father Johannes broached 
, this painful topic with the poor yout 
but he had a peculiar fa 


smooth tones and his sanct 


Vhat has « 

give myself a hundred lashes 

thing must be done.’ I 
*, “T confess I did 


> sleeve of 


nicht: som 
“ Well,” said anothe 
ld wing of fowl in the 
f thrusting red-hot needle ) 


My old aunt of 
wounds which he either knew or suspect- 


Y 
us smiles 
u mues, 


ea ct 
my gown last fast-day. into any 
gave it to me, and I was forced to take it 
i : but Ill doso no more, f his 


tion’s sake ; 


for relat 


ed under the coarse woollen robes o 
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ppeared to do it in all _ saints like Saint Augustin had 
of psychological inves- — but through what | 


Was not she the 
taught him to | 
er than as an 


Angelo has embod 
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el, that image of stormy vengeance which 
and fear had 
— 


tender, rooUd 


a religion debase d by force 
for 


herd of earlier Christianity. 


substituted the shep- 
It was on- 
ly in the heart of a lowly maiden that 


Christ had } 


eve of monk, as of old he was re- 


made manifest to the 


een 


the world through a virgin. 


Cc uld he, 


her, 


then, forget her, or 


love when every prayer 
very sacre¢ d round of the lad- 
must climb, was so full 
Ps While « 


} 


supreme, the dl 


{ ‘mort 
ot memori 


rying 


panting ior the 
invisible love, he 
so well 


and 


1 
visibie 


craving the visible one, — the one 


known, revealing itself to the senses, 
bringing with it the certainty of 1 
D. 


I 
As he was thus kneeling and wrestling 


companionshi 


| his door 


with himself, a sudden knock at 


him. H 


hour of the day 


tled 
startied 


had made it 


never, at any 


leny himself to a brother wl 


COUNSEt 1. hows ver disagree 


unreasonable the 


and 


however 


1 — 
heretore rose unboit- 

Father Johannes 
1 arms and downcast 


vad, in an attitude of composed humili- 


" « What would 
he asked, « il ily. 
« My fath 


for one of our bre 


you with me, brother ? 


r, | have a wrestling of mind 


thren whose case 1 would 
present to yo gy 


} 
her 
ner, 


‘Come in, my brot 
rior. At the 
| iw * tiqui 


tle iron lam 
are still in use in that region, 


common 
y himself on the board which 


his cour 


and, seat 
motion to 


innes to be seated also. 


served for made a 
Father Joh 


The latt 


so, the whole interior of the apartment, so 


er sat down, eying, as he did 
far as it was revealed by the glimmer of 
the taper. 

“ Well, my son,” said Father Francesco, 
“ what is it?” 

“ ] have my doubts of the spiritual safe- 
ty of Brother Bernard,” said Father Jo- 
hannes. 


Agnes of 


Sorrento. [ November, 


“ Wherefore ?” 
briefly. 
ws Holy father, of the 


history of the brother, and of the worldly 


asked the Superior, 


you are aware 
affliction that drove him to this blessed 
profession aa 


Suy 


pe rior, with the 


“ 1] am,” replied the 
same brevity. 

“ He narrated it to m« 
‘“ 7 


betrothed to was m: 


uden he 
t} 


ther 


ther Johannes. 


ano 
his absence on a lon ing CI 
ily made to suppose h 

17 ; : , 
“T tell you I know the circumstances, 


said the Superi 
ecause, MOV- 


ved 


A 


“TI merely recalled | 
ed doubtless by your 


LO 


led 


ly love w iS 


s to me to-ni me 


suppose that this s 
not yet iis soul. Of late 


the woman was sick and nigh unto death, 


interposed Fa- 


e was given him 
, 
ped 


cret he st 


words to me 
ll cher- 
and 


ce has be en 


woman ; 


ght have moved me 
: youth’s soul, of the which 
had 


, *) 
consult with you 


brother, have some 


I came to 
help there might be for him.” 
s head 


a pause ; at last 


Father Francesco turned away hi 


a moment and there was 
he said, in a tone that seemed like the 
throb of isl 
“The Lord h 
“ Amen!” 


keen note of 


some deep, erior wul 
i 


said Father Johannes, taking 


the apparent 
Py 

“ You must have experience 
an? he 


emotion. 

in these 

added, after a 
e been laid 


to know ot 


matters, my 


1 
pause,—“ so many hear 


open to you. ] would rave 


you what you think is the safest and most 


certain cure for this love of woman, if 


once it hath got poss ssion of the heart.” 
“ Death!” said Father Francesco, after 
a solemn pause. 
“I do not understand you,” said Father 


Johannes. 
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Father Francesco, ris- 


ir of authority, “‘ you do 


- there is nothing in you 


yuld understand. ‘This 
yened his case to 

> counselled him all I know 

1 fastings and watchings and 


these fai 


Let him persevere in the 
] 


the good Lord 


ther in His own time. There 


il vs in this life, and that 
Bid hin 
And now, 
ys 


th Ivnil- 


HEALTH IN 


eard a g 


mortality 


ls have 
ry country in 
s been the effect 
e case, which is all 
n furnished to the public. 
] - 


the singul 


ir mortality 
thfulness of the 
on the same 
military cir- 

, have interested all 
brought about creat 
chout the 
Within 

ig a multi- 

ever record- 

which, for 

asons, could not be 

time ; and these de- 

of the story most inter- 

liers actually in the field or 
d there soon. They are 
interesting to every order of 
erned in a civil war; for 
var summons forth a citizen sol- 


form a system for themselves in 


ty, “if you have no other query, time flies 

and eternity comes on, — go, watch and 

pray, and leave me to my prayers also.” 
He raised his hand with a gest 

benediction, and Father Johannes 

in spite of himself, fel 

the apartment. 


“Is it so, or is 


cannot 
vantage 


set 


THE CAMP. 


to their count 


inces it 


amilies at home to know some fact 


not have heard be fore of 


mistakes made at the beginnil 


last Russian war, and the repair of those 
mistakes before the end of it. The 
and anxious care exercised by the Amer- 


ican Sanitary Commission, and 


nevolent diligence bestowed on the 


nization of hospitals for 
forces, show that the lesson 
‘ 


camp ign has been studiec 
States; and this is an encour 
afford further illustrations of 
when new material is at command. 

I am thinking most of 
forces at this moment, 
reason that their health is in create! 
ger than that of the professional soldier. 
The regular troops live under a system 
which is always at work to feed, clothe, 
lodge, and entertain them: whereas the 
volunteers are quitting one mode of life 
for another, all the circumstances of 


which had to be created at the sh 
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notice. To them their first campaign must 


be very like what it was to British soldiers 


never seen war to be sent to 


ey first, and then to the Crimea, to 


new kind of life, and meet discom- 
cers which they had never 


1 view to the volunteers and 


ill therefore select my 


would peris 


ew months ? 


twenty-five thousand who went out, ei 


teen thousand were dead in a 


emy was answerable for a 


the er 


very 


> 
Be iore 


small proportion of those deaths. 
pro} 


lie the returns of six months of those 


twelve, showing the fate of the troops ior 
that time ; and it furnishes the key to the 
whole story. 

In those six months, the admissions in- 
to hospital in the Crimea (exclusive of 
the Scutari Hospital) were 52,548. The 
number shows that many must have en- 
tered the hospitals more than once, as 
well as that the place of the dead was 
mpplied by n England. 


‘w comers from 


the Camp. 


Of these, nearly fift 
solutely untouche« 
ly 3,806 of the whole number were wound- 


ed. Even this is most iking 
a ~ . 5 
“ircumstance. t nore impressive that 
three-fourths of the 


cessarily. Seventy-fi 


suffered from prevental 


the needlessly 


we look 


} 


i1voneft, « 
mortality 


one s¢ 


one-third fewer th 


the army that died 
well-trained troops ; 
lived and flourished was of 
when it came « 


and 


material 

travelled, 

ry life. 
How did these things happen ? 


inhardened 


can be more important 


Americans at this time. 


no question 


I will not go into 
tion of departments at home. 
been abundantly publ 


we may hope that they bear 





cholera and dysentery 
force, during the 


how. Such coffee 


+ 


hardly be wort 
‘ ed DY one of the doctors char 

next, ter. Such a supper could 

to see how they could for outpost duty for the ni 
and obtain a fire in a him good sleep after the toils « 


In other The Sardinians, meantime, 


linians suffer- companies, some members of whi 


itish had sur- usually on the spot to prepare su 


the rest. They knew how to | 
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provide a shelter for their fire, if only a 
foot high; and how to cut three or four 
little 
as to afford a good draught which would 
kindle even bad fuel. They had good 
and 
The French always had 


trenches, converging at the fire, so 


stews and porridge coffee ready 
when wanted. 
fresh bread. They carried portable ovens 

The British had flour, 
after a time, but they did not know how 


; 


and good bakers. 


» make bread; and if men volunteered 


for the office, day after day, it usually 
turned out that they had a mind for a 
holiday, and knew nothing of baking; 
and their bread came out of the oven too 
heavy, or sour, or stic ky, or burnt, to be 
As scurvy spread and deepened, 
ctors made eager demands on Gov- 
ernment for lime-juice, and more lime- 
ce. Government had sent plenty of 
juice ; but it was somehow neglect- 
unong the stores for twenty-four days 


n it was most wanted, as was the 


sup- 
f rice for six weeks when dysentery 
All the time, the 


was acknowledged afterwards, that the 


aging. truth was, 


really wanted was good food. 
medicine, a specific ; 


no real use till the 
food. 


When flour, and preserved vege tables, 


juice was a 

it could be of 
ame was nourished with proper 
and fresh meat were served out, and there 
were coffee-mills all through the 


4] 


camp, 
e men were still unable to benefit by the 
They could 


make their coffee ; 


change as their allies did. 


erind and but they 


still without good fresh bread and 
ip. They despised the preserved vege- 


wert 


ables, not believing that those little cakes 
When they 


irned at last how two ounces of those 


ould do them any good. 


ttle cakes were equal, when well cook- 
d, to eight ounces of fresh vegetables, 
and just as profitable for a stew or with 


their meat, they duly prized them, and 
during the final healthy period those 
pressed vegetables were regarded in the 
By that 
time, Soyer’s zeal had introduced good 
Roads 
made by which supplies were continual- 


ly arriving. 


camp as a necessary of life. 
cookery into the camp. 


were 


Fresh meat abounded; and 
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it was brought in on its own legs, so that 
it was certain that beef was beef, and 
mutton mutton, instead of goat’s 
being substituted, as in Bulgaria. 

that time it was discovered that the most 
lavish orders at home and the profusest 
expenditure by the commissariat will not 
feed and clothe an army in a foreign 
country, unless there is some agency, 
working between the commissariat and 
the soldiers, to take care that the food 
ly in their hands in an eatable 
their backs. 


American soldiers to judge 


is actual 
form, and the clothes on 

It is for 
how much of this applies to their case. 
The creat majority of the volunteers must 
be handy, 


of citizens from the 


self-helping men; and bands 


Same towns or 
lages must be disposed 
to concerted action ; 


and acct 
but ( 


ably the last thi: g the y ha 


ooking 

turned their hand to. 

the source of their food-supply. I fear 
they live on the country they are in, — 


least, when in the enemy’s country. 


is very easy living, certainly. To s] 
i road or 


pigs or fowls ir yard is one 


i 
} 
I 


of getting fresh meat, as ravaging 


dens is a short way of feasting on 
tables. But supposiz 
PI 
; ; 


¢ the forces 
from a regular i 


sariat department, 
is there anything : learned from the 
Crimean campaigns ? 

The British a 
the food of the they 
are, than the French, because it is their 


re better supplied with 


country, wherever 


theory and practice to pay as they 
whereas it is the French, or at least the 
Bonapartist theory and practice, to “ make 
the war support itself,” that is, to liv. up- 
on the people of the country. In the 
Peninsular War, the French often found 
themselves in a desert where they could 
not stay; whereas, when Wellington and 
his troops followed upon their steps, the 
peasants reappeared from all quarters, 
bringing materials for a daily market. In 
the Crimea, the faithful and ready 


ments of the English commissariat insur- 


pay- 


ed plenty of food material, in the form of 
eattle and flour, biscuit and vegetables. 


The defect was in means of transport for 
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bringing 


men were 


and biscuit 


prov 


try 


wl 


He alth in 


isions t e camp. The 


i 


ing to eat hard salt meat 


en scurvy made all eating 


herds of cattle were wait- 


ughtered, and ship-loads of 


I 
seven mil § ¢ ff. Whole 
wes and onions were 
ea, while the men in 
le food. An 
lay between ; and the 
thousands before the 


good, and transpx 


} "and 
‘and pork salted for 
more nourishm«e nt 
waste in the prepa- 
ich is salted for a voy- 
litt 
1 meat was used at all. 


After a time, very 


? 
le 


was considered essential 


us with the pork, and flour, 


, for a pudding, on salt- 


se of time there were 


ade considerable vari = 


the Camp. 


ty: as rice, preserve d 
cheese, driet 


ings, sugar, coffee properly roast- 


ed, and malt liquor. Beer and porter 


answer much better than any kind of 
irit, and are worth pai and t to 
With such vari } is, with 
le kitchens in the place of the cum- 
» camp-kettle per n 
> We ll-«< ook« d 


1] ; 
and well-made cof 


have every cha 


voluntee 
if the good-will of s« \ 
Wh itever the fi rm of dre 
of imprudence to u 


~ it 
it 


a general ; 
should be of an easy fi 
light enough for hot 
service, with resources of warmt 
eather and night du 
blouse or loose tuni 
other form of c 
iters to any form of trousers 
or boot is the weak point of 
military forces. The French are getting 
over it; and the English are learning 
from them. The number of sizes and 


proportions is, I think, five to one of 
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what it used to be in the early part of ference with the arms. The main object 


the century, so that any soldier can get is the avoidance of pressure everywhere, 


itted. The Duke of Wellington wrote from the toe-joints to the crown of the 


tl should 


overin 


f 
home from the Ps ninsula in those days, head. For this the he Tel 


— “If you don’t send shoes, the army be studied, that it may afford shel 
. 


ter 


can’t mart The enemy marched away _ shade from heat and light, and 


e before the shoes arriv- against the wind, without pressure on the 
they came, they were all temples or forehead. For this 
Such things do not happen _ tie should be studied, and the 
ften does happen that hun-  coat-chest and sleeve, when coats 1 
footsore, and thrown out be worn : and every man mu 
;andthere _ sort of overe: 
] 
l 


iri! 


tion of air | 


g-places, a 
thousand men. Perhaps the 


t, the conclusi 


campaign was that fl 
er than cottor m the whole. 
r ] 


is cotton, there t be a flan 


and tl 


any material. Every 
flannel band ive ior 
of illness, or unusual ery man may fair! 
den changes of tempera- thoroughly washed from 
id pressure of the ery day, and as cl 
are very important, so that the ing, as his own 
| irown on the shoulders, 


on the chest or inter- 
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. 
and order are needed; 


but no pains 
should be 


spared to 


afford each man his 
eight or ten gall 


This cannot 


of supply is properly guarded. 


ons. 

be done, unless the source 
When 
unrestrained access is afforded to a spring- 
head or pond, the water is fatally wasted 
and spoiled. In the Crimea, the English 
had to build round the spring- 


ee 
Olle 


and establish a regular order in 
lied. Where there is crowd- 
ts thrown in, the water is mud- 
are brought to drink at 

s ruins everything ; for 

l below, when the 
cow has touch- 

The 
possession, and board 


and 


way is for 
servoir 
taken 


and washing purposes, 


make a ré 
to be 


led by spout 


1¢ animals, and for 


herwise provi 
re : 


cleansir mp. The difference on 


the same enormous between the 
time wl sh sergeant wrote that 


he was 1 as at home, and could 


not expe ot having had his shoes 


or any « ’ for five months, 


and tl », when ev- 


unshaved, unwash- 
in a year, 

grown young 

for their 
‘eat natural comfort on 


ty, b brushed 


haven, perhaps, 


and washed, 


us health, and gay spirits. 
1ext consideration is the soldier’s 


tent, or hut, or quar- 


hown certain British doctors 
. . . . 
demanding lime-juice 


when food was ne- 


cessary In the same way, there 
was a CI 1 the same quarter for peat 
charcoal, id of preventing the need 
of disinfé Wherever men are con- 
gregated in 


VOL. 


numbers, — in a cara- 
VIL. 37 


~~ 


vid 


the Camp. 


van, at a fair in the East or a protracted 
camp-meeting in the far West, or as a 
military force anywhere, there is always 
animal refuse which should not be per- 
mitted to lie about for a day or an hour. 
Dead camels among Oriental merchants, 
dead horses among Western soldiers, are 
the cause of plague. It is to be hoped 
that ili 


there will never be a military en- 


campment again without the appointment 


nr 
PI 
of officers whose business i | 
that all carrion 

put 


kind is 


instantly. 


to see 


for stabl 


armies. 
derliness 
ives on 

camp into stre¢ 
and 
bazaars of « 


not radically 


up, ni 
I 


ne 
om 


few days or 


I 


YT 
i 
t 


notwithsta 


1us 
read, and good cx 
cements, they were 

2 dws 


and (¢ 


force, once well 


actu il y only five per ce 
] 


, in their whole { 


as I h ivéea 


. 1 
way of mak- 


used the earth they threw ot 

the walls raised upon the « dar of the ex- 

This procured th in win- 
I 


cavation. warn 


ter and coolness in hot weather; 
} 


interior was damp and ill-ventilate« 


as soon as there was any collection 
fever brok 
that the 


round, admit- 


refuse within, cholera and 
out. It to health 


dwelling should be above g 


is essential 


ing the circulation of air from the base to 
the ridge of the roof, where there should 
be an escape for it at all hours of the day 


and night. 
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Among volunteer troops in America, 
the difficulty would naturally seem to 
be the newness of the discipline, the 
strangeness of the requisite obedience. 
Something must be true of all that is 
said of the scattering about of food, and 
other things which have no business to 
lie about on the ground. A soldier is 
out of his duty who throws away a crust 
of bread or meat, or casts bones to dogs, 
or in any way helps to taint the air or 
obstruct the watercourses or drains. It 
may be troublesome to obey the requisi- 
tions of the sanitary authorities ; but it is 
the only chance for escaping camp-dis- 
ease. 

On the other hand, in fixing on a spot 
for encampment, it is due to the soldier 
to avoid all boggy places, and all places 
where the air is stagnant from inclos- 
ure by woods, or near burial-grounds, or 
where the soil is unfavorable to drainage. 
The military officer must admit the ad- 
vice of the sanitary officer in the case, 
though he may not be always able to 
adopt it. When no overwhelming mili- 
tary considerations interfere, the soldiers 
have a right to be placed on the most 
dry and pervious soil that may offer, in 
an airy situation, removed from swamps 
and dense woods, and admitting of easy 
drainage. Wood and water used to be 
the quartermaster’s sole demands ; now, 
good soil and air are added, and a suita- 
ble slope of the ground, and other minor 
requisites. 

It depends on the character of the 
country whether quarters in towns and 
villages are best, or huts or tents. In 
Europe, town quarters are found partic- 
ularly fatal; and the state of health of 
the inmates of tents and huts depends 
much on the structure and placing of 
either. Precisely the same kind of hut 
in the Crimea held a little company of 
men in perfect health, or a set of inva- 
lids, carried out one after another to their 
graves. Nay, the same hut bore these 
different characters, according to its po- 
sition at the top of a slope, or half-way 
down, so as to collect under its floor the 


drainage from a spring. American sol- 


[ November 


diers, however, are hardly likely to be 
hutted, I suppose ; so I need say no more 
than that in huts and tents alike it is in- 
dispensable to health that there should be 
air-holes, — large spaces, sheltered from 
rain,—in the highest part of the struc- 
ture, whether the entrance below be open 
or closed. The sanitary officers no doubt 
have it in charge to see that every man 
feet of 
fresh air, — in other words, to take care 


has his due allowance of cubic 


that each tent or other apartment is well 
ventilated, and not crowded. The men’s 
affair is to establish such rules among 
comrades as that no one shall stop up 
air-holes, or overcrowd the place with 
guests, or taint the air with unwholesome 
fumes. In the British army, bell-tents 
are not allowed at all as hospital tents. 
Active, healthy men may use them in 
their resting hours; but their condemna- 
how 
pressing is the duty of ventilating them 


tion as abodes for the sick shows 
for the use of the strongest and healthi- 
est. 

A sound and airy tent being provided, 
the next consideration is of bedding. 

The surgeons of the British force were 
always on the lookout for straw and hay, 
after being informed at the outset that 
the men could not have bedding, though 
it was hoped there was enough for the 
hospitals. <A 


among the old bones and rubbish of Gal- 


few nights in the dust, 
lipoli, and then in the Bulgarian marsh- 
es, showed that it would be better to be- 


stow the bedding before the men went 
into hospital, and sheets of material were 
obtained for some of them to lie upon. 
A zealous surgeon pointed out to the 
proper officer that this bedding consisted 
in fact of double 

tended as paillasses, to be 

straw. The straw not being cranted, he 
actually set to work to make hay; and, 
being well aided by the soldiers, he soon 
saw them sleeping on good mattresses. 
It was understood in England, and be- 
lieved by the Government, that every 
soldier in camp had three blankets; and 
after a time, this came true: but in the 
interval, during the damp autumn and 
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bitter winter, they had but one. Lying 
on wet ground, with one damp and dirty 
blanket over them, prepared hundreds 
for the hospital and the grave. The mis- 
chief was owing to the jealousy of some 
of the medical authorities, in the first 
place, who would not see, believe, or al- 
low to be reported, the fact that the men 
were in any way ill-supplied, because 
these same doctors had specified the 
stores that would be wanted,—and next, 
to the absence of a department for the ac- 
tual distribution of existing stores. With 
the bedding the 


with the lime-juice and the rice: 


case was the same as 
there 
was plenty; but it was not served out till 
too late. When the huts were inhabited, 
in the Crimea, and the wooden platforms 


had 


had a bed of some sort and three blank- 


a dry soil beneath, and every man 
ets, there was no more cholera or fever. 

The American case is radically unlike 
that of any 
mean War, because they are on the soil 


ny of the combatants in the Cri- 
of their own country, within reach of 
their own railways, and always in the 
midst of the ordinary commodities of life. 
In such a position, they can with the ut- 
most ease be supplied with whatever they 
really want,—so profuse as are the funds 
at the 


Considering 


command of the author- 
this, and the 


Americans, 


placed 
well- 
there 
death 
This may be confident- 


ities. 
known h 
and 


need iy be 0 disease 


from privation. 
ly said while we have before us the case 
of the British in the Crimea during the 
second winter of the war. 
had and 
under their authority, and by the help 


A sanitary 


commission been sent out; 


of experience, everything was rectified. 
The healthy 


there was scarcely any sickness; and the 


were stronger than ever; 
drawback. 
As the British ended, the Americans 
ought to begi 


wounded recovered without 


vin. 


On the last two heads of the soldier’s 


ease there is little to be said here, be- 


eause the American troops are at home, 
and not in a perilous foreign climate, and 
Their drill 


can hardly be appointed for wrong hours, 


on the shores of a remote sea. 
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In regard to 
transport, they have not the embarrass- 


or otherwise mismanaged. 


ment of crowds of sick and wounded, far 
away in the Black Sea, without any ade- 
quate supply of mules and carriages, after 
the horses had died off, and without any 
organization of hospital ships at all equal 
pend 
rival 


of successive ships through the storms of 


to the demand. Neither do they d 


for clothing and medicines on the a 
the Euxine ; and they will never see the 
dreary spectacle of the foundering 
noble vessel just arriving, in November, 
with ample stores of winter clothing, 
medicines, and comforts, which six hour 
Un- 


der the head of transport, they ought to 


more would have placed in safety. 


have nothing to suffer. 


Having gone through the separate 


items, and looking at the case as a whole, 
we may easily perceive that in America, 
as in England and France and every 
other country, the responsibility 
soldier’s health in camp is shar 

The 


range their work as that there 


authorities are bound s 


which disasté I 


The 


tween the military and medical authori- 


no through 


hitch 
} 


reach the soldiery. relations 


ties must be so settled and made clear ¢ 
that no professional jealousy among 
doctors shall ke« Pp the commandi 

cers in the dark as to the needs of 

men, and that no self-will or ig 

in commanding officers shall neutrali 
the counsels of the medical men 
military authorities must not depen 

the report of any doctor who may | 
competent as to the provision made 
the men’s health, and the doctor mus 
authorized to represent the dangers of a 
bad encampment without being liable 

a recommendation to keep his opinio1 
himself till he is asked for it. These p 
ticular dangers are best obviated by the 
appointment of sanitary officers, to attend 
the forces, and take charge of the health 
of the army, as the physicians and sur- 
If, be- 
sides, there is a separate department be- 


tween the commissariat and the soldiery, 


geons take charge of its sickness. 


to see that the comforts provided are ac- 
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tually brought within every man’s grasp, 
the authorities will have done their part. 
The rest is the soldier’s own concern. 
When cruelly pressed by hardship, the 
soldiers in Turkey and the Crimea took 
to drinking; and what they drank was 
poison. The vile raki with which they 
intoxicated themselves carried hundreds 
to the grave as surely as arsenic would 
When, at last, they were 

well fed, warm, clean, and comfortable, 
id well amused in the coffee-houses 
ypened for them, there was an end, or a 


have done. 


vast diminution, of the evil of drunken- 
ness. Good coffee and harmless luxuries 
were sold to them at cost price ; and books 
and magazines and newspapers, chess, 
draughts, and other games, were at their 
command. The American soldiery are 
a more cultivated set of men than these, 


and are in proportion more inexcusable 


for any resort to intemperance. They 
ought to have neither the external dis- 
comfort nor the internal vacuity which 
have caused drunkenness in 
The resort to strong drinks so 


prevalent in the Americans is an ever- 


other ar- 


mies. 


lasting mystery to Europeans, who recog- 
nize in them a self-governing people, uni- 
versally educated up to a capacity for in- 
tellectual interests such as are elsewhere 
found to be a safeguard against intem- 
perance in drink. 


at 


If the precautions in- 
tuted by the authorities are well sup- 
ported by the volunteers themselves, the 
most fatal of all perils will be got rid of. 
If not, the army will perish by a veri- 
table suicide. But such a fate cannot be 
in store for such an army. 

There is something else almost as in- 
dispensable to the health of soldiers as 
sobriety, and that is subordination. The 
true, magnanimous, patriotic spirit of sub- 
ordination is not more necessary to mili- 
tary achievement than it is to the per- 
sonal composure and the trustworthiness 
of nerve of the individual soldier. <A 
strong desire and fixed habit of obedience 
to command relieve a man of all inter- 
nal conflict between self-will and circum- 
stance, and give him possession of his 


full powers of action and endurance, Tf 


the Camp. [ November, 
absolute reliance on authority is a ne- 
cessity to the great majority of mankind, 
(which it is,) it is to the few wisest and 
strongest a keen enjoyment when they 
can righteously indulge in it ; and the oc- 
casion on which it is supremely a duty — 
in the case of military or naval service — 
is one of privilege. Americans are less 
accustomed than others to prompt and 
exact obedience, being a self-governing 
and unmilitary nation: and they may re- 
quire some time to become aware of the 
privileges of subordination to command. 
But time will satisfy them of the truth ; 
and those who learn the lesson most quick- 
ly will be the most sensible of the advan- 
tage to health of body, through ease of 
mind. The abdication of self-will in re- 
gard to the ordering of affairs, the repose 
of reliance upon the responsible parties, 
the 


exercise of silent endurance about 


hardships and fatigues, the self-respect 
which relishes the honor of cooperation 
through obedience, the sense of patriotic 
devotedness which glows through every 
act of submission to command, — all these 
elevated feelings tend to composure of 
the nerves, to the fortifying ol brain and 
limb, and the genial repose and exalta- 
tion of all the powers of mind and body. 
I need not contrast with this the case of 
urbulent volunteer, 


the discontented and 


not 


questioning commands which he is 


qualified to judge of, and complaining of 
It is 


needless to show what wear-and-tear is 


troubles which cannot be helped. 


caused by such a spirit, and how nerve 
and strength must, in such a case, fail in 
the hour of effort or of crisis, and give 
way at once before the assault of disease. 
By the aid of sobriety and the calm and 
cheerful subordination of the true mili- 
tary character, the health of the Federal 
army may be equal to its high mission : 
and all friends of human freedom, in all 
lands, must heartily pray that it may be 
so. 


There is another department of the 
subject which I propose to treat of an- 
other month: “Health in the Military 
Hospital.” 
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“THE STORMY PETREL.” 


WuereE the gray crags beat back the northern main, 
And all around, the ever restless waves, 

Like white sea-wolves, howl on the lonely sands, 
Clings a low roof, close by the sounding surge. 

If, in your summer rambles by the shore, 

His spray-tost cottage you may chance espy, 

Enter and greet the blind old mariner. 


Full sixty winters he has watched beside 

The turbulent ocean, with one purpose warmed : 
To rescue drowning men. And round the coast — 
For so his comrades named him in his youth — 
They know him as “ The Stormy Petrel” still. 


Once he was lightning-swift, and strong ; his eyes 
Peered through the dark, and far discerned the wreck 


Plunged on the reef. Then with bold speed he flew, 


} 


The life-boat launched, and dared the smiting rocks. 


’T is said by those long dwelling near his door, 

That hundreds have been storm-saved by his arm ; 
That never was he known to sleep, or lag 

In-doors, when danger swept the seas. His life 

Was given to toil, his strength to perilous blasts. 

In freezing floods when tempests hurled the deep, 

And battling winds clashed in their icy caves, 

Scared housewives, waking, thought of him, and said, 
The Stormy Petrel’ is abroad to-night, 


And watches from the cliffs.” 


He could not rest 
When shipwrecked forms might gasp amid the waves, 


And not a cry be answered from the shore. 


Now Heaven has quenched his sight ; but when he hears 
By his lone hearth the sullen sea-winds clang, 

Or listens, in the mad, wild, drowning night, 

As younger footsteps hurry o’er the beach 

To pluck the sailor from his sharp-fanged death, — 

The old man starts, with generous impulse thrilled, 

And, with the natural habit of his heart, 

Calls to his neighbors in a cheery tone, 

Tells them he ’Il pilot toward the signal guns, 

And then, remembering all his weight of years, 


Sinks on his couch, and weeps that he is blind. 
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OF TO-DAY. 


PART II. 


MarGARET stood looking down in her 
quiet way at the sloping moors and fog. 


She, too, had her place and work. She 


thought that night she saw it clearly, and 
kept her eyes fixed on it, as I said. They 
pl xlded steadily down the wide years 
opening before her. Whatever slow, un- 
ending work lay in them, whatever hun- 
gry loneliness the y held for her heart, or 
coarseness of deed, she saw it all, shrink- 
ing from nothing. She looked at the tense 


-corded veins in her wrist, full of 


fine pure blood, — gauged herself co lly, 


her lease of life, her power of endurance, 
—measured it out against the work wait- 
« for her. The work would be long, she 
»w. She would be old before it was 
ied, quite an old woman, hard, me- 
out. 


, worn But the day would 


so bright, when it came, it would atone 
all: the day would be bright, the home 
Warm again; it would hold all that lif 
had promised her of good. 
All? Oh, Margaret, Margaret ! 
, 
there 


the 
Was there no shadow rose just 


Was 
no sullen doubt in brave re- 
solve ? 
then, dark, ironical, blotting out father 
and 


less 


even your God? 


mother and home, coming nearer, 


alien to your soul than these, 


If any such cold, masterful shadow rose 
out of years gone, and clutched at the 

iest life of her heart, she stifled it, and 
thrust it down. And yet, leaning on the 
gate, and thinking drearily, vacantly, she 
remembered a time when God came near- 
er to her than He did now, and came 
through that shadow, — when, by the help 
of that dead hope, He of whom she read 
to-night came close, an infinitely tender 
Hel 
was in her heart to-day, had loved his 
and John and Mary. Now, strug- 


as she would for healthy hopes and 


r, who, with the human love that 


mother 
gle 
warmth, the world was gray and silent. 


Her 
bitt« rly. 


lefeated woman’s nature called it so, 


Christ was a dim ideal power, 


jumped up, barking, beside her. 


heaven far-off. She doubted if it held any- 
thing as real as that which she had lost. 

As if to bring back the old times 
more vividly to her, there happened one 
of those curious little coincidences with 
which Fate, we think, has nothing to 
do. She heard a quick step along the 
clay road, and a muddy little terrier 
She 
stopped with a suddenness strange in her 
” Tige des she 


stroking its head with passionate eager- 


slow movements. said, 


ness. The dog licked her hand, sm« lt 
her clothes to know if she were the same: 
had seen her. 
Pres- 


ently there was a sound of wheels jog- 


it was two years since he 

a : ap 
She sat there, softly stroking him. 
ging down the road, and a voice singing 
f 


snatches of some song, one of 


that the 


those chee ry 
street-songs boys whistle. It 
was a low, weak voice, but very pleasant. 
] 


al 
i the dark ; she 


Margaret heard it throug 
kissed ] 


the aog 
on her face, and stood up, quiet, attentive 


with a strange paleness 
as before. Tiger still kept licking her 

her sid it was cold, 
touched it. She 


1en pushed the dog 


hand, as it hung by 
trembled as he 
| 


and 
waited a moment, t 
from her, as if his touc h, even, caused her 
to break some vow. He whined, but she 
waiting to know how 

Perhaps, if Dr. 


as she looked 


back at him, he would have thought there 


hurried away, not 
he came, or with whom. 


Knowles had seen her face 


were depths in her nature which his prob- 
ing eyes had never reached. 

The wheels came close, and directly a 
cart stopped at the gate. It was one of 
those little wagons that hucksters drive ; 
only this seemed to be a home-made affair, 
patched up with wicker-work and bits of 
board. It I 
vegetables, egas, and chickens, and on a 


os . . . 
broken bench in the mi 


was piled up with baskets of 


le sat the driver, 


awoman. You could not help laughing, 


when you looked at whole turn-out, 
' 


it had such a make-shift look altogether. 
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The reins were twisted rope, the wheels 
uneven. It went jolting along in such a 
careless, jolly way, as if it would not care 
in the least, should it go to pieces any min- 


The cd mkey 


t was bony and blind of one 


ute just there in the road. 
that drew 
winked the other knowingly 

0 ask if you saw the joke ot 

Even the voice of the owner 

blishment, chirruping some idle 


song, as I told you, was one of the cheer- 


ls you ever heard. Joel, up at 


the barn, fi t his dignity 


1“ Hillo! 


the gate. 


with a p1 > and present- 
oel,” said the we ik voice. 
hild’s near at hand. 

k, Lois, both 
r¢ sponde l, ora iously, 
tomatoes into the 
if of vinegar. 


id Mrs. Howth, com- 


still, child. Don’t 


would be down to- 


you 


ie coffee on the stove. 


never put up the shield 
ind this member of “ the 
was so 

How- 
she never gave a reason 
rself. Nobody could help 
Joel 


e with more readiness 


perhay 8, she 


in the social scale. 


vis, even if he tried. 


have waited on Mrs. Howth. 

be jealous,” he said, pat- 

bs of the old donkey, and 
fully at his mistress. 


she said, 


il treat to see how Lois en- 
joyed her supper, sipping and tasting the 
her face in a glow, like an 
You 


hing, 


71 . 
ove! me rare F uiernian. 


epicure 
would be sure, from just that little 
that no sparkle of warmth or pleasure in 


the world slipped by her which she did 
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not catch and enjoy and be thankful for 
to the uttermost. You would think, per- 
haps, pitifully, that not much pleasure or 
warmth would ever go down so low, with- 
in her reach. Now that she stood on the 


ground, she scarcely came up to the level 
of the wheel; some deformity of her legs 
with a curious rolling jerk 


made her walk 


very comical to see. She lauche 
when other pe ople did ; if it vex 
all, she never showed it. She hace 
ed bac k her calico sun-be nne 
looking up at Mrs. Howth an 
i talked with he 
would have startled you 
stunted a bo 


} 


rom even 
it in her veins of bla 
“ Whoy ! be n’t this Tige 
as the dog ran yelping 
| yoh with him, Lois ?’ 
an’ his master ’s 
you remember they all 
’s back now, Mr. Holmes, 
back for a month.” 
caret, walking in tl 
stopped. 
PI 


“ Are you tired, father ? 


1e porch with 


“ And you are worn ou 

is selfish in me to forg 
Margaret kissed him, laughing 
as she led him to hi 
He lingered, holding her dr 


it will be easier 


fully, 


morrow than it was to-day ? 


to be better than to-day 


“T am sure it will. 


be sure 
She left with a 


him, and went away 


slow step that did not echo the promise 
of her words. 

Joel, meanwhile, consulted apart with 
his mistress. 

“ Of course,” she said, emphatically. 
—“ You must stay until morning, Lois. 
It is too late. Joel will toss you up a 


oft. 


i 
1 ” 
i 


bed in the 
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The queer little body hesitated. 
“T can stay,” she said, at last. “It’s 
his watch at the mill to-night.” 

«“ Whose watch ?” demanded Joel. 

Her face brightened. 

“ Father’s. He ’s back, mum.” 

Joel caught himself in a whistle. 

“He ’s very stiddy, Joel,—as stiddy 
as yoh.” 

‘I am very glad he has come back, 
Lois,” said Mrs. Howth, gravely. 

At every place where Lois had been 
that day she had told her bit of good 
news, and at every place it had been met 
with the same kindly smile and “I’m glad 
he ’s back, Lois.” 

Yet Joe Yare, fresh from two years in 
the penitentiary, was not exactly the per- 
son whom society usually welcomes with 
open arms. Lois had a vague suspicion 
of this, perhaps ; for, as she hobbled along 
the path, she added to her own assurance 
of his “ stiddiness ” earnest explanations 
to Joel of how he hada place in the Croft 
Street woollen-mills, and how Dr. Knowles 
had said he was as ready a stoker as any 
in the furnace-rooms. 

The sound of her weak, eager voice was 
silent presently, and nothing broke the 
quiet and cold of the night. Even the 
morning, when it came long after, came 
quiet and cool,—the warm red dawn 
waves 


helplessly smothered under great 


of gray cloud. Margaret, looking out in- 
to the thick fog, lay down wearily again, 
closing her eyes. What was the day to 
her ? 

Very slowly the night was driven back. 
An hour after, when she lifted her head 
again, the stars were still glittering through 
the foggy arch, like sparks of brassy blue, 
and the sky and hills and valleys were 
one drifting, slow-heaving mass of ashy 
damp. Off in the east a stifled red film 
groped through. It was another day 
coming; she might as well get up, and 
live the rest of her life out ;— what else 
had she to do? 

Whatever this night had been to the 
girl, it left one thought sharp, alive, in the 
exhausted quiet of her brain: a cowardly 


dread of the trial of the day, when she 
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Was the old strug- 
Was 


She was worn 


would see him again. 
gle of years before coming back ? 
it all to go over again ? 
out. She had been quiet in these two 
years: what had gone before she nev- 
er looked back upon ; but it made her 
thankful for even this stupid quiet. And 
now, when she had planned her life, busy 
and useful and contented, why need God 
have sent the old thought to taunt her ? 
A wild, sickening sense of what might 
have been struggled up: she thrust it 
down, — she had kept it down all night; 
the old pain should not come back,— it 
She did not think of the 


love she had given up as a dream, as 


should not. 


verse-makers or sham people do; she 
knew it to be the reality of her life. She 
cried for it even now, with all the fierce 
streneth of her nature; it was the best 
she knew; through it she nearest 
to God. 
had given it up, she remembered it with 


consciousness of h 


came 
Thinking of the day when she 
a vague aving fought 
a deadly struggle with her fate, and that 
she had been conquered, had 
lived Let it be; she could not 


bear the struggle 


— never 
again. 
again. 

She went on dressing herself in a drea- 
ry, mechanical way. Once, a bitter laugh 
e, as she looked into the 
the dead, dul 


came on her fa 
l eyes, and 
Was that 


the face to be crowned with deli ate c 


glass, and saw 
the wrinkle on her forehead. 


i- 


She s orned herse 


f 
grew sick of herself, 
life 
Other women whom God has loved 
} 


resses and love? 


the 


for moment, : 


balked, thwarted in her true as she 
was. 
enough to probe to the depths of their 
nature have done the same,—saw them- 


selves as others saw them: their strength 


drying up within them, jeered at, utterly 
I think 


the quick fagots at the stake were fitter 


alone. It is a trial we lau 
subjects for laughter than the slow gnaw- 
ing hunger in the heart of many a slight- 
ed woman or a selfish man. They come 
out of the trial as out of martyrdom, ac- 
cording to their faith: you see its marks 
sometimes in a frivolous old age going 
down with tawdry hopes and starved eyes 


to the grave; you see its victory in the 
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freshest, fullest lives in the earth. This 
woman had accepted her trial, but she 
took it up as an inflexible fate which she 
did not understand ; it was new to her; 
its solitude, its hopeless thirst were freshly 
bitter. She loathed herself as one whom 
God had thought unworthy of every wom- 
an’s right, —to love and be loved. 

She went to the window, looking blank- 
ly out into the gray cold. Any one with 
keen analytic eye, noting the thin muscles 
of this woman, the childish, scarlet lips, 
the eyes deep, concealing, would have 
foretold that she would conquer in the tri- 
al, that she would force her soul down, — 
but that the forcing down would leave the 
weak, flaccid body spent and dead. One 
thing was certain: no curious eyes would 
see the struggle ; the body might be nerve- 
less or sickly, but it had the great power 
of reticence; the calm with which she 
faced the closest gaze was natural to her, 
When she 
and went down, the same unaltered quiet 
that had 
step and cooled her eyes. 

After you have 


— no mask. left her room 


baffled Knowles steadied her 


made a sacrifice of 
yourself for others, did you ever notice 
how apt you were to doubt, as soon as 
the deed was irrevocable, whether, after 
all, it were worth while to have done 
it? How poor seems the good 

How new and unimagined the agony of 
Very 


slow the angels are, sometimes, that are 


_ 1 
gained ! 


’ 


empty hands and stifled wish! 


sent to minister ! 

Margaret, going down the stairs that 
morning, found none of the chivalric un- 
glow of the night before in her 


y 


selfish 
home. It was an old, bare house in the 
midst of dreary moors, in which her life 
was slowly to be worn out: that was all. 
It did life was short: she 
could thank God for that at least. 

She opened the house-door. A draught 


not matter; 


of cold morning air struck her face, sweep- 
ing from the west; it had driven the fog 
in great gray banks upon the hills, or in 
shimmering broken swamps into the cleft 
hollows : a vague twilight filled the space 
left bare. Tiger, asleep in the hall, rush- 
ed out into the meadow, barking, wild 
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with the freshness and cold, then back 
again to tear round her for a noisy good- 
morning. The touch of the dog seemed 
to bring her closer to his master; she 
put him away ; she dared not suffer even 
that treachery to her purpose: because, 
in fact, the very circumstances that had 
forced her to give him up made it weak 
cowardice to turn again. It was a sim- 
ple story, yet one which she dared not 
tell to herself; for it was not altogether 
for her father’s sake she had made the 
sacrifice. 


She knew, that, though she 


might be near to this man Holmes as 
his own soul, she was a clog on him, — 
So 


she had quietly stood aside, taken up her 
1 ) I 


stood in his way, — kept him back. 


own solitary burden, and left him with 

his clear self-reliant life,— with his Self, 

dearer to him than she had ever been. 

Why should it not be ? she thought,—re- 

membering the man as he was, a master 
He was 


men. back a: 
So she 


stood there 
} 


this persistent dread running thro 


among in; she 


must see him. with 
igh her 
brain. 

Suddenly, in the lane by the 
heard a voice talking to Joel, — the huck- 
What a weak, cheery 
Itt 
riously : broke through her morbid thought 
as anything true and healthy would have 
“ Poor Lois!” 


1 
ste r-girl. 


sound it 


was in the cold and fog! yuched her cu- 


done. she thought, with an 
eager pity, forgetting her own intolerable 
future for the moment, as she gathered 
up some breakfast and went with it down 
the 
heavy bars of light fell from 


lane. Morning had come; great 
behind the 
blac k 


obstinate 


hills athwart the banks of gray and 
fog ; there was shifting, uneasy, 
they did not 
The 
pposed 

Mar- 
garet did not notice the silent contest un- 
til she reached the lane. T ] 


tumult among the shadows ; 
mean to yield to the coming dawn. 
hills, the massed woods, the mist « 


their immovable front, scornfully. 


Lois, 
sitting in her cart, was looking, quiet, at- 
tentive, at the slow surge of the shadows, 
and the slower lifting of the slanted rays. 

“ T’ mornin’ comes grand here, Miss 
Marg’et!” she said, lowering her voice. 


Margaret said nothing in reply; the 
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morning, she thought, was gray and cold, 
as her own life. She stood leaning on 
the low cart; some strange sympathy 
drew her to this poor wretch, dwarfed, 
alone in the world,—some tie of equal- 
ity, which the odd childish face, nor the 
quaint air of content about the creature, 
did not lessen. Even when Lois shook 
the patched skirt of her flannel 
frock straight, and settled the heaps of 


down 


corn and tomatoes about her, preparatory 
for a start, Margaret kept her hand on 
the side of the cart, and walked slowly 
Once, looking at 
the girl, she thought with 


by it down the road. 
a half smile 
The flannel 
arranged so complacently had 
washed until the had 


madly into each other in sheer despera- 


how oddly clean she was. 
skirt she 
been colors run 
tion; her hair was knotted with a relent- 
less tightness into a comb such as old 
women wear. ‘The very cart, patched as 
it was, had a snug, cozy look ; the masses 
of vegetables, green and crimson and scar- 
let, were heaped with a certain reference 
to the glow of color, Margaret noticed, 
wondering if it were accidental. Look- 
ing up, she saw the girl’s brown eyes fix- 
ed on her face. They were singularly 
soft, brooding brown. 

“ Ye’r’ goin’ to th’ mill, Miss Marg’et ?” 
she asked, in a half whisper. 

“ Yes. 
Lois : 

‘No, ’m.” 

The girl shuddered, and then tried to 
hide it in a laugh. Margaret walked on 
beside her, her hand on the cart’s edge. 
Somehow this creature, that Nature had 
thrown impatiently aside as a failure, so 


You never go there now, 


marred, imperfect, that even the dogs 
were kind to her, came strangely near 
to her, claimed recognition by some sub- 
tile instinct. 

Partly for this, and partly striving to 
forget herself, she glanced furtively at 
the childish face of the distorted little 
body, wondering what impression the 
shifting dawn made on the unfinished 
soul that was looking out so intently 
What artist 
sense had she, — what could she know — 


through the brown eyes. 
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the ignorant huckster— of the eternal 
Nothing. 
Yet something in the girl’s face made her 
think that these hills, this air and sky, 
were in fact alive to her,—real; that 


laws of beauty or grandeur ? 


her soul, being lower, it might be, than 
ours, lay closer to Nature, knew the lan- 
guage of the changing day, of these ear- 
nest-faced hills, of the v« ry worms crawl- 
moul l. 
an idle fancy 4 Marg iret lau 


ing through the brown It was 
shed at her- 
self for it, and turned to watch the slow 
morning-struggle which Lois followed 
with such eager eyes. 

The light was conquering, growing 
Up the the soft 


dewy blue crept gently, deepening, broad- 


stronger. gray arch 


ening ; below it, the level bars of light 
struck full on the black of the 


west, and worked there undaunted, tin- 


WW 
suuien 


ging it with crimson and imperial pur- 
ple. Two or three coy mist-clouds, soon 
converted to the new alk 


oid 


siance, drifted 


dily about, mere flakes of rosy blushes. 


g 
The victory of the day came slowly, but 


sure, and then the full morning flushed 
out, fresh with moisture and light and del- 
icate perfume. The bars of sunlight fell 
on the lower earth from the steep hills 
like pointed swords; the foggy swamp of 
wet vapor trembled and broke, so touch- 
ed, rose at last, leaving patches of damp 
brilliance on the fields, and floated ma- 
jestically up in radiant victor clouds, led 
by the conquering wind. Victory: it was 
in the cold, pure ether filling the heavens, 
The 
soft light, 
the very sleepy river wakening under the 


in the solemn gladness of the hills. 
great forests thrilling in the 
mist, chorded in with a grave bass to the 
rising anthem of welcome to the new life 
which God had freshly 


From the sun himself, come forth as a 


given to the world. 


bridegroom from his chamber, to the 
flickering raindrops on the road-side 
mullein, the world seemed to rejoice 
exultant in victory. Homely, cheerier 
sounds broke the outlined grandeur of 
the morning, on which Margaret looked 
wearily. Lois lost none of them; no mor- 
bid shadow of her own balked life kept 
their meaning from her. 
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The light played on the heaped vege- 
tables in the old cart; the bony legs of 
the donkey trotted on with fresh vigor. 
There was not a lowing cow in the distant 
barns, nor a chirping swallow on the 
fence-bushes, that did not seem to include 
the eager face of the little huckster in 
Not a golden 
dandelion on the road-side, not a gurgle 
of the P 


their morning greetings. 
lashing brown water from the 
well-troughs, which did not give a quicker 


pleasure to the glowing face. Its curious 
content stung the woman walking by her 
side. What secret of recompense had 
this poor wretch found ? 

“ Your father is here, Lois,” she said 
carelessly, to break the silence. “I saw 
him at the mill yesterday.” 

Her face kindled instantly. 

“ He ’s home, Miss Marg’et, — yes. 
An’ it’s ally 


do come ri 


echt wid him. Things allus 
sht, some time,” she added, in 
a reflective tone, brushing a fly off Saw- 
ney’s ear. 

Margaré t smiled. 

“ Always? Who brings them right 
for you, Lois?” 

“The Master,” 
an answeril 


Margaret 


she said, turning with 
g smile. 

was touched. The owner of 
was not a more real verity to 
than the Master of 


the mill 


this gir whom she 
spoke with such quiet knowledge. 
“ Are things right in the mill?” she 
7 came on her face; her eyes 
wandered uncertainly, as if her weak 
brain were confused, — only for a mo- 
ment. 
‘ y “ll come right !” she said, brave- 
ly *“ The Master ’ll see to it!’ 


But the light was gone from her eyes ; 


some old pain seemed to be surging 


through her narrow thought; and when 
she began to talk, it was in a bewildered, 
doubtful way 

“Tt ’s a black place, th’ mill,” she said, 
in a low voice. “It was a good while 
I was there : frum seven year old till six- 
teen. ”T seemed longer t’ me ’n ’t was. 
"T seemed as 


jes’ forever, yoh know. 


if 1’d been there allus, — 


’Fore I went in, 
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I had the rickets, they say: that ’s what 
ails me. ’T hurt my head, they ’ve told me, 
—made me different frum other folks.” 

She stopped a moment, with a dumb, 
hungry look in her eyes. After a while 
she looked at Margaret furtively, with a 
pitiful eagerness. 

“ Miss Marg’et, I think there is some- 


thing wrong in my head. Did yoh ever 


notice it ?” 

Margaret put her hand kindly on the 
broad, misshapen forehead. 

“ Something is wrong everywhere, Lo- 
is,” she said, absently. 

She did with 


which the girl smothered down whatever 


not see the slow sigh 
hope had risen just then, nor the wistful 
look of the brown eyes that brightened 
into bravery after a while. 

“Tt ‘ll come right,” she said, steadily, 
though her voice was lower than before. 

“But the mill,”— Margaret recalled 
her. 

“ Th’ mill,— yes. There was three of 
us,—father ’n’ mother ’n’ me,—’n’ pay 
Was poor. They said times was hard. 
They was hard times, Miss Marg’et!” 
she said, with a nervous laugh, the brown 
eyes strangely wandering. 

“ Yes, hard,” — she soothed her, gent- 
ly. 


“Pay was poor, ’n’ many things tuk 


money.” (Remembering the girl’s moth- 
er, Margaret knew gin would have cov- 
“ Worst to 
I kind o’ grew into 


ered the “many things.”) 
me was th’ mill. 
that place in them years: seemed to me 
like as I was part o’ th’ engines, some- 
how. Th’ air used to be thick in my 
mouth, black wi’ smoke ’n’ wool ’n’ smells. 
It ’s better now there. I got stunted 
’N’ th’ air in th’ alleys 
was worse, where we slep’. I think meb- 
be as ’t was then I went wrong in my 
head. Miss Marg’et!” 
Her voice went lower. 


then, yoh know. 


“°T is n’t easy to think o’ th’ Master— 
down there, in them cellars. Things comes 
right — slow there, — slow.” 

Her eyes grew stupid, as if looking 
down into some dreary darkness. 

“ But the mill?” 
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+ girl roused herself with a sharp 


them years I got dazed in my 
head, I think. ”T was th’ air ’n’ th’ work. 
I was weak allus. ’T got so that th’ noise 
o’ th’ looms went on in my head night ’n’ 
day,—allus thud, thud. ’N’ 
when th’ hands was chaffin’ ’n’ singin’, 


hot days, 


th’ black wheels ’n’ rollers was alive, star- 
in’ down at me, ’n’ th’ shadders o’ th’ looms 
was like snakes creepin’,—creepin’ anear 
all th’ time. They was very good to me, 
Ther’ ’s 


lots o’ th’ Master’s people down there, out 


th’ hands was,— very good. 
o’ sight, that’s so low they never heard His 
name : go there. But 
not min’ their 


preachers don’t 
He ’ll see to ’t. He ’ll 
cursin’ o’ Him, seein’ they don’t know 
His face, ’n’ thinkin’ He belongs to th’ 
gentry. I knew it wud come right wi’ 
me, when times was th’ most bad. I 
knew” 

The girl was trembling now with ex- 
citement, her hands working together, 
her eyes set, all the slow years of ruin 
that had eaten into her brain rising be- 
fore her, all the tainted blood in her 
veins of centuries of slavery and heathen- 
ism struggling to drag her down. But 
above all, the Hope rose clear, simple : 
the trust in the Master: and shone in 
her scarred face,— through her marred 
senses. 

“1 knew it wud come right, allus. I 
was alone then: mother was dead, and 
father was gone, ’n’ th’ Lord thought ’t 
was time to see to me,—special as th’ over- 
seer was gettin’ me an enter to th’ poor- 
So He sent Mr. Holmes along. 
Then it come right !” 


house. 


Even this 
mill-girl could talk of him, pray for him; 
but she never must take his name on her 
lips ! 

“He got th’ cart fur me, ’n’ this bless- 
Did yoh 
ever see my room, Miss Marg’et ?” 

Her face lighted suddenly with its pe- 
culiar childlike smile. 


Margaret did not speak. 


ed old donkey, ’n’ my room. 


“No? Yoh ’ll come some day, surely ? 
It’s a pore place, yoh ’ll think ; but it’s 
got th’ air, — th’ air.” 


[ November, 


She stopped to breathe the cold morn- 
ing wind, as if she thought to find in its 
fierce freshness the life and brains she 
had lost. 

“ Ther’ ’s places in them alleys ’n’ 
dark holes, Miss Marg’et, like th’ openin’s 
to hell, with th’ thick smells ’n’ th’ sights 
yoh ’d see.” 

She went back with a terrible cling- 
ing pity to the Gehenna from which she 
had escaped. The ill of life was real 
enough to her,—a hungry devil down 
in those alleys and dens. Margaret lis- 
tened, waking to the sense of a differ- 
ent pain in the world from her own, — 
lower deeps from which women like her- 
self draw delicately back, lifting their 
gauzy dresses. 

“ Openin’s to hell, they ’re like. Peo- 
ple as come down to preach in them think 
that, ’pears to me, —’n’ think we ’ve but a 
It ’s 
easy to tell they thinks it,— shows in 
their looks. Miss Marg’et!” 

Her face flashed. 

“ Well, Lois ?” 

“Th’ Master has His people ’mong 


little way to go, bein’ born so near. 


them very lowest, that ’s not for suc h as 
yoh to speak to. He knows ’em: men 
’n’ women starved ’n’ drunk into jails 
’n’ work-houses, that ’d scorn to be cow- 
ardly or mean, — that shows God’s kind- 


ness, through th’ whiskey ’n’ thievin’, to 


th’ orphints or—such as me. Ther ’s 
things th’ Master likes in them, ’n’ it ‘ll 


come right,” she sobbed, “ it ll come right 
at last; they ’ll have a chance — some- 
where.” 

Margaret did not speak; let the poor 
What had 
she to do with this gulf of pain and 
wrong ? 


girl sob herself into quiet. 
Her own higher life was starv- 
ed, thwarted. Could it be that the blood 
of these her brothers called against her 
from the ground? No wonder that the 
huckster-girl sobbed, she thought, or talk- 
ed heresy. It was not an easy thing to 
see a mother drink herself into the grave. 
And yet — was she to blame? Her Vir- 
ginian blood was cool, high-bred; she 
had learned conservatism in her cradle. 
Her life in the West had not yet quicken- 
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ed her pulse. 


er social mystery or wrong faced her in 


So she put aside whatev- 


this girl, just as you or I would have done. 
She had her Was she 
her brother’s It was true, there 


own pain to bear. 
keeper ? 


was wrong; this woman’s soul lay shat- 

tered by it; it was the fault of her blood, 

of her birth, and Society had finished the 

work. Where was the help? She was 
and Dr. 


; said, 
for all the soul’s diseases, 


liberty Knowles 


is was quiet now, — ready 

lish smile to be drawn into 
1 on Barney’s vices and vir- 
{ where 


her room, 


sometime 

»s skirting the orchards 
the farms. The fences 
she noticed,—the barns 


} 


this county 


nsyiva- 
mark on 


The 


two 


l 
hear l 
and 


never 


open 


ive to the huckster 
1 things, — partly, as I said, 
I ) 
forget herself, and 
woaity to know the str 
1 Os! oKnow tnes 
1 opened before her it 
There were no morbid 
this Lois’s life, she saw. Her 
easures were intensely real, 
‘her class. If there were la- 
in her distorted brain, smoth- 
‘editary vice of blood, or foul 
», she knew nothing of it. She 
probed her own soul 


self-scorn, as this quiet woman by her 


air and 
never with fierce 
e did accepted, instead, the passing 
For the 
ly trusted “the Master.” 

This very drive, now, for instance, — 


moment, with keen enjoyment. 
7 


rest, childish 


11 1 
ithough 


she and the cart and Barney 
went through the same routine every day, 


of To- Day. 


v89 


ou would have thought it was a new treat 


y 
for a spt cial holiday, if you had seen the 


perfect abandon with which they all threw 
the the 
Not only did the very heaps of ruby 


thing. 


themselves into fun of 


matoes, and corn in delicate green cas- 


ings, tremble and shine as though they 


enjoyed the fresh light and dew, but the 
old donkey cocked his ears, and 

his scraggy neck, an 

h-spirited charee - I could. 


like a h 


road knew 
the re 


Then everybody 
Lois, a 


ai i thal iki } = 
was a mutual liking and pe 


} 

along the 
. a 

n he kn ‘ body, 

I d she ] new every ) 


not very 


garet. She had no time fo 
self-sacrifice, or chivalry, ancient o1 


ern, watching it. It was 


ride, — somet g lo at every farm- 
house: f take n in, 
or some egg-plants, maybe, which Lois 
laid sidk 


pearly white balls close to the heap of roy- 


bys de, Margar¢ t noticed. — the 


al purple. No matter how small the bas- 


ket was that she stopped for, it brought 

out two or three to put it in; for Lois and 

her cart were the event of the day for 

the lonely farm-houses. » wife would 

come out, her face ablaze from the oven, 
that butter ; 

the 

to know “ef 

th’ mail yes’rday”; and one 

was sure to add, “ Jes’ time for breakfast, 

Lois.” 


she had “ a bit o’ business,” 


If she had no baskets to stop for, 
which turned 
out to be a paper she had broucht for the 
grandfather, or some fresh mint for the 
baby, or “ jes’ to inquire fi 


As to the 


was a perpetual mystery to Lois. 


ur th’ fam’ly.” 
amount that cart carried, it 
Every 
day since she and the cart went into part- 
nership, she had gone into town with a 
dead certainty in the minds of lookers-on 
that it would break down in five minutes, 
and a triumphant faith in hers in its un- 
limited endurance. “ This cart ’ll be right 
side up fur years to come,” she would as- 
sert, shaking her head. “ It’s got no more 
notion o’ givin’ up than me nor Barney, — 


not a bit.” Margaret had her doubts, — 
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and so would you, if you had heard how 
it creaked under the load, — how they 
piled in great straw panniers of apples: 
black apples with yellow hearts, — scarlet 
veined, golden pippin apples, that held 
the warmth and light longest, — russet 
apples with a hot blush on their rough 
brown skins,— plums shining coldly in 
their delicate purple bloom, — peaches 
with the crimson velvet of their cheeks 
aglow with the prisoned heat of a hun- 
dred summer days. 

I wish with all my heart some artist 
Mr. 


would paint me Lois and her cart! 


Kitts, the artist in the city then, used to 


see it going past his room out by the 
coal-pits every day, and thought about it 
But he had his grand battle- 
piece on hand then,—and after that he 


went 


seriously. 


the way of all geniuses, and died 
down into colorer for a photographer. He 
met them, that day, out by the stone quar- 
ry, and touched his hat as he returned Lo- 
is’s “ Good-morning,” and took a couple 
of great papaws from her. She was a 
woman, you see, and he had some of the 
schoolmaster’s old-fashioned notions about 
women. He was a sickly-looking soul. 
One day Lois had heard him say that there 
were papaws on his mother’s place in 
Ohio; so after that she always brought 
him some every day. She was one of 
those people who must give, if it is noth- 
ing better than a Kentucky banana. 
After they passed the stone quarry, 
they left the country behind them, going 
down the stubble-covered hills that fenced 
in the town. Even in the narrow streets, 
and through the warehouses, the strong, 
dewy air had quite blown down and off 
the fog and dust. Morning (town morn- 
ing, to be sure, but still morning) was 
shining in the red window-panes, in the 
tossing smoke up in the frosty air, in 
the very glowing faces of people hurry- 
ing from market with their noses nipped 
blue and their eyes watering with cold. 
Lois and her cart, fresh with country 
breath hanging about them, were not 
House-maids 
left the steps half-scrubbed, and helped 
her measure out the and be 


so out of place, after all. 


corn 
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gossiping eagerly ; the newsboys “ Hi-d!” 
at her in a friendly, patronizing way; 
women in rusty black, with sharp, pale 
faces, hoisted their baskets, in which usu- 
ally lay a scraggy bit of flitch; on to the 
wheel, their whispered bargaining ending 
oftenest in a low “ Thank ye, Lois!”—for 
she sold cheaper to some people than 
they did in the market. 

Lois was Lois in town or country. Some 
subtile power lay in the coarse, distorted 
body, in the pleading child’s face, to rouse, 
wherever they went, the same curious, 
kindly smile. Not, I think, that dumb, 
pathetic eye, common to deformity, that 
cries, “ Have mercy upon me, O my 
friend, for the hand of God hath touched 


> 


me !”—a deeper, mightier charm, rather: 
a trust down in the fouled fragments of her 
brain, even in the bitterest hour of her 
bare, wretched life,—a faith, faith in God, 
faith in her fellow-man, faith in herself. 
No human soul refused to answer its sum- 
mons. Down in the dark alleys, in the 
very vilest of the black and white wretch- 
es that crowded sometimes about her cart, 
there was an undefined sense of pride in 
protecting this wretch whose portion of 
life was more meagre and low than theirs. 
Something in them strug; 


led up to meet 
the trust in the pitiful eyes, — something 
which scorned to betray the trust,—some 
Christ-like power, smothered, dying, un- 
der the filth of their life and the terror 
of hell. Not lost. Ifthe Great Spirit of 
love and trust lives, not lost! 

Even in the cold and quiet of the wom- 
an walking by her side the homely pow- 
er of the poor huckster was not weak to 
warm or to strengthen. Margaret left her, 
turning into the crowded street leading to 
the part of the town where the factories 
lay. The throng of anxious-faced men and 
women jostled and pushed, but she pz 
ed through them with a different he 
from yesterday’s. Somehow, the morbi 
fancies were gone . she was keenly alive; 
the homely real life of this huckster had 
fired her, touched her blood with a more 
vital stimulus than any tale of crusader. 
As she went down the crooked maze of 
y+ ! 


dingy lanes, she could hear Lois’s little 
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off: it sounded like a 
She half smiled, 
remembering how sometimes in her dis- 


cracked bell far 


Christmas song to her. 


rain the world had seemed a 
How ac- 


tempered b 
gray, dismal Dance of Death. 
tual it was to-day, — hearty, vigorous, 
honest and tears and 


alive with work 


' 


pleasure! A broad, good world to live 
and work in, to suffer or die, if God so 
She entered 


zy factory ; the woollen dust, 


willed it, God, the good ! 
the vast, di 
the clammy air of copperas were easier 


to breathe in; the cramped, sordid offic e, 


the work, mere trifles to laugh at; and 


| 
| 
she bent over the ledger with its hard 


lines in earnest good-will, through the 


slow creeping hours of the long day. 


She noticed that the unfortunate chicken 
was making its heart glad over a piece 
of fresh eartl vere ith damp moss. 
Dr. Knowles stopped to look at it when 
he came, passing her 


with a surly nod. 


“So your master ’s otten you,” 
he snarled, while the ld hen cock- 
ed her one eye up at 
ike, the manager 
some bills 
“ Who’s its master ?” he said, curious- 


the 


do rT. 


feeds it every morn- 


r drawled out the words with 
watching the quic t, cold 
the desk, meantime. 
] 


1 


’s the first thing he ever fed, 


then, besides himself. Chickens must lie 


nearer his heart than men.” 


Knowles scowled at him; he had no 
fancy for Pike’s scurrilous gossip. 
The q net 


he heard the 


der wi 


When 
manager’s foot on the lad- 
He had 


he was deter- 


face was unmoved. 
hout, he tested it again. 
a vague suspicion which 
lessly, “ has an 
No wonder. Adam 
must have been some such man as he, 
Lord 
the fish of the sea, 
the ai 
The h 


2 said, caré 

- | 
animais. 
rave him ‘dominion over 


when the 


and over the fowl of 


ind paused courteously a mo- 
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ment, then resumed its quick, cool move- 
ment over the page. He was not baf- 
fled. 

“If there were such a reality as mas- 


Pike 


will find him harder to cheat than me, 


tership, that man was born to rule. 


when he takes possession here.” 

She looked up now, attentive. 

“ He came here to take my place in 
the mills, — buy me out,— articles will 

I know what 
1adollar. On- 


be signed in a day or two. 
you think,— no,— not wort! 
ly brains and a soul, and he ’s 
at a high figure, — threw his | 
the purchaser being a lady. 
I fancy,—starved out, long a: 
The old man’s words wert 
in the bitterness of scorn. 


tened with a cool incredulity in | 


and went back to her work 
“ Miss Herne is the lady, 
Herne and 
He 
counting future profit.” 
Nothing could be read on the « old still 
he left 
nen who put themselves up at a 
Margaret 


ior 


ner’s daughter. 


‘ll call the firm. is here ¢€ 


face ; so her, cursing, as he went, 
tion, 
— worse than Orleans slaves 
laughed to herself at his } AssiON ; as 


the story he hinted, it was absurd. She 


at the 

They 

from the clerks. 
‘It ’s 


one 


story from ¢ 


were talking 


choosing I l : 

“ Cheap. And long credit. 
the concern he takes.” 

“ There is a la ly in the case ?” 
gested a young doctor, who, by virt 
having spent six months in the 
dropped his r-s, and talked of “ ni 
in a way to make a Georgian’s hair 
on end. 

“ A lady in the case ? 

“O-f course. Only child of Hern 
He comes down with the dust as dowry. 


Good thing for Holmes. I 


*Stonishin’ how 


he ’s made his way up. If money ’s what 
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he wants in this world, he ’s making a 
long stride now to ’t.” 

The young doctor lighted his cigar, as- 
serting that — 

“ Ba George, some low people did get 
Mary Herne, now, was 
best catch in town.” 

“ Do think 


on, re-markably ! 


you money is what he 


ants ?” said a quiet little man, sitting 


= 
lazily on a barrel, —a clergyman, whom 
} 


iis clerical brothers shook their heads 
when they named, but never argued with, 
and bowed to with uncommon deference. 

The wool-buyer hesitated with a puz- 
zled look. 

“ No,” he said, slowly; “ Stephen Holmes 
is not miserly. I’ve knowed him since 
a boy. To buy place, power, perhaps, 
Yet not that, neither,” he added, 
“ We think a sight of him out 


our way, (self-made, you see,) and would 


eh? 


hastily. 


have had him the best office in the State 
hoff 


before this, only he was so cursedly in- 
different.” 

“ Indifferent, yes. Noman cares much 
for stepping-stones in themselves,” 
tha ol 


ne « 


said 
ergyman, half to himself. 

“ Great fault of American society, espe- 
cially in West,” 


Stepping-stones lie low, as my rever- 


said the young aristocrat. 


end friend suggests; impudence ascends; 
merit and refinement scorn such dirty 
paths,” — with a mournful remembrance 

of the last dime in his waistcoat-pocket. 
“ But do you,” exclaimed the farmer, 
with sudden solemnity, “do you under- 
] 


stand this scheme of Knowles’s? Every 


di 
d 


air that no sane man can comprehend.” 


lar he owns is in this mill, and every 
1! 


yllar of it is going into some castle in the 


“ Mad as a March hare,” contemptu- 
ously muttered the doctor. 

His reverend friend gave him a look, 
— after which he was silent. 

“] wish to the Lord some one would 
persuade him out of it,” persisted the 
wool-man, earnestly looking at the quiet 
face of his listener. “ We can’t spare 
old Knowles’s brain or heart while he 


ruins himself 


. It’s something of a Com- 
munist fraternity : I don’t know the name, 


but I know the thing.” 
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Very hard common-sense shone out of 
his eyes just then at the clergyman, whom 
he suspected of being one of Knowles’s 
abettors. 

“There ’s two ways for ’em to end. 
If they ’re made out of the top of society, 
they get so refined, so idealized, that ev- 
ery particle flies off on its own special 
path to the sun, and the Community ’s 
broke ; and if they ‘re made of the lower 
mud, they keep going down, down togeth- 
er, — they live to drink and eat, and make 
themselves as near the brutes as they can. 
It is n’t easy to believe, Sir, but it ’s true. 
I have seen it. 
them the United States can produce. 


I’ve seen every one of 
It’s 
facts, Sir; and facts, as Lord Bacon says, 
‘are the basis of every sound specula- 
tion.’” 

The last sentence was slowly brought 
out, as quotations were not exactly his 
forte, but, as he said afterwards, —“ You 
see, that nailed the parson.” 

The parson nodded gravely. 

“You ’ll find no such experiment in 
the Bible,” 

] 


alluding 


threw in the young doctor, 
to “serious things” asa peace- 
offering to his reverend friend. 
“ One, I believe,” dry ly. 
“ Well,” broke in the 
t} 


ing up his wool, “ that 


fold- 


’s neither here 


farmer, 
nor there. This experiment of Knowles’s 
nothing known since the Creation. 

He spends his days 


now hunting out the gallows-birds out of 


is like 


Plan of his own. 


the dens in town here, and they ’re all to 
be transported into the country to start a 
new Arcadia. <A few 
like himself, but the bulk is from the dens, 
I tell you. All start fair, 


perpetual celibacy, mutual trust, honor, 


men and women 


level ground, 


rise according to the stuff that ’s in them, 
—pah! it makes me sick !” 

«“ Knowles’s inclination to that sort of 
people is easily explained,” spitefully lisp- 
ed the doctor. “ Blood, Sir. His moth- 
er was a half-breed Creek, with all the 
propensities of the redskins to fire-water 
and ‘itching palms.’ Blood will out.” 

“ Here he is,” maliciously whispered 
the wool-man. “No, it ’s Holmes,” he 
added, after the doctor had started into 
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>] ut on th 





e in heaven or 
who held it in his power 
ly, not knowing that the mer 
} i- step had raised it as from the 
togoand hammer and her right, and bes pain, 
-s of Luther’s to him now, she remembere« 
Joel: at the taunting hot sky. Y 


Clinche’s vas t 


he sudden life opened bef 


“some few when he was gone, that, in 
| the frag- ation of her weakness, her 1 


05d 
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to see him but once again, she would have 
thrown herself at his feet, and let the cold, 
heavy step crush her life out,—as he 
ean have done, she thought, choking 
down the icy smother in her throat, if it 
had served his purpose, though it cost his 
own heart’s life to do it. He would tram- 
ple her down, if she kept him back from 
his end; but be false to her, false to him- 
self, that he would never be ! 

So the hot, long day wore on,—the red 
bric ks, the dusty desk covered with wool, 
the miserable chicken peering out, grow- 
ing sharper and more real in the glare. 
Life was no morbid nightmare now; her 
weak woman’s heart found it actual and 
near. There was not a pain nor a want, 
from the dumb hunger in the dog’s eyes 
that passe d her on the street, to her fa- 
ther’s hopeless fancies, that did not touch 
her sharply through her own loss, with a 
keen pity, a wild wish to help to do some- 
thing to save others with this poor life left 
in her hands. 

So the hot day wore on in the town and 
down like 


some fierce old judge, intolerant of weak- 


the old sun glarin: 


country ; 


ness or shams,—baking the hard earth in 
the streets harder for the horses’ feet, dry- 
ing up the bits of grass that grew between 
the boulders of the gutter, scaling off the 
inter- 
He lo ked down 


in that city as in every American town, 


paint from the brazen faces of the 
minable brick houses. 


as in these where you and I live, on the 
same countless maze of human faces going 
day by day through the same monotonous 
routine. Knowles, passing through the 
restless crowds, read with keen eye among 
them strange meanings by this common 
light of the sun, — meanings such as you 
and I might read, if our eyes were clear 
as his, — or morbid, it may be. A com- 
monplace crowd like this in the street 
without : women with cold, fastidious fa- 
ces, heavy-brained, bilious men, dapper 
’prentices, draymen, prize-fighters, ne- 
Knowles looked about him as into 
a seething caldron, in which the people 


groes. 
gr 


I tell you of were atoms, where the blood 
of uncounted races was fused, but not min- 


gled, — where creeds, philosophies, cen- 
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turies old, grappl d hand to hand in their 
death-struggle,— where innumerable aims 
and beliefs and powers of intellect, smoth- 
ered rights and triumphant wrongs, warred 
together, struggling for victory. 

He thought it 
a life more potent, more tragic in its his- 


Vulgar American life ? 


tory and prophecy, than any that has gone 
before. People called him a fanatic. t 
may be that he was one: yet the uncouth 
old man, sick in soul from some gnawing 
pain of his own life, looked 

depths of human loss with a mad desire 
to set it right. On the ve ry faces of those 
who sneered at him he found some traces 
of failure or pain, something 
carried up to God with aloud and excee 
ing bitter cry. The voice of 

he thought, went up to heaven a 
unintelligible, hopeless, — the great 
world, astray since the first ag 
there no hope, no help ? 


The hot 


done for six thousand years; it 


sun shone down, 
open problems in the liv 

1 n 3 
and women who walked t 
and 
There 
did not shine : 


lems whose end 
could read. were 
in the 


s of th 


lown 
in the slimy cell 
human life 
dared not think of. 

, 


man gropt d for the light 


what riddles of ; 
God knows 
to make earth and heave 

So the hot, long day won 
them. There was an l ; 
the world was seen that day, rai 
the sunshine, purer. It fell on the 


crowds,—upon the just and th 


went into the fogs of the fetid den 


which the coarser light was barr 

the deepest mires where a humatr 
could wallow, and made them clear. It 
lichted the depths of the hearts whose 
outer pain and passion men were keen to 
1 bared 


in those depths the feeble gropings for 


read in the unpitying sunshine, an 


the right, the loving hope, the unuttered 
No kindly thought, no pure de- 


sire, no weakest faith in a God and heaven 


pray er. 


somewhere could be so smothered under 
guilt that this subtile light did not search 
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rlow about it, shine through it, 
hold it up 


it out, 
p in full view of God and the 
angels,—lighting the world other than the 
sun had done for six thousand years. We 
have no name for the light : it has a name, 
were clear 


—yonder. Not many eyes 


to see its shining that day; and if they 
did, it 
Yet 


time, t 


was as through a glass, darkly. 


it belonged to us also, in the old 
, 


when could “ hear 


ie time 


men 


the voice of the Lord God in the gar- 


den in the cool of the day.” It is God’s 
licht now alone. 
Yet 


think, sometimes, of its heavenly clear- 


is caught faint glimpses, I 
? 


ness. It 

the burr of Christmas fires warmer 
for her tl others, that showed her 
all the love and outspoken honesty 


1,1 
nner eyes saw 


passers- 

to her face 

her 

in the 

or 

ereen 

ll with its crimson cor- 
vith hot sunshine. She 


colors, this girl, 


-_ the 
They answered her, 


There 
ro } 


herself 


in ours: de 


+ le 
perpetually 


I 
} 


7 he home- 
very soft curling of the 
as in the 
eternal sculpture of the mot ins. Was 
it the disease of her injured brain that 


made all things alive to her,—that made 


fingers, 
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her watch, in her ignorant way, the grave 
g } 
hills, the flashing, victorious rivers, look 
pitifully into the face of some dingy mush- 
room trodden in the mud before it scarce 
had lived, just as we should look into hu- 
J 
man faces to know what they would say 
Was it the weakness and igno- 


rance that made everything she 


to us? 


touched nearer, more human to h 
She never got 

these 
and sounds did not come to her « 


to you or me? 
living as other people do; 
ommon, 
hackneyed. Why, sometimes, out in the 
hills, in the torrid quiet of summer noons, 
she had knelt by the shaded pools, and 
buried her hands in the great slumberou: 
blood curdli 


in a feverish languor, a passioned t 


beds of water-lilies, her 


from which she roused herself, w: 
tired. 

She had no self-poised artist sense, this 
Lois,— knew nothing of Nature’s laws. 


Yet sometimes, watching the dun sea of 


it with the life 
she 


coarse W 


thing within, 


some 
not the 
town, went out, free, like an exil 
ing of home. 

You 


wreck of the creature’s brain, ther: 


tell me, that, doubtless. 


fracments of artistic ins 


} 


» her thus rise above the 


some 
level 
life, drunk with the mere 


of form and color. I do not know, 
knowing how r real a tl 
i But I de 
licht I told you of sh¢ 
1rough this beauty 
her thouchts, she lieved in it 


ighest that she knew. I think it 


her thus an imperfect language, 
an outward show of tints and lines, as to 
some artists,) — a language, the same that 
Moses heard when he stood alone, with 
nothing between his naked soul and God, 
but the desert and the mountain and 


bush that burned with fire. 
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weak soul of the girl staggered from its e », yet never growing lon¢ 
dungeon, and groped through these heavy- re h that was pleas 

»wed hills, these color-dreams, throt 

mely kind faces on the street, twilight came on. 

find the God that lay behind. Sothe the world was a dre 

ht showed her the world, and, making nothing of 
beauty and warmth divine and near 
the warmth and beauty became 
in her, found their homely shadows ng slowly di 


life. So it showe 


ist 


vague childish k 


in whom sh« 


m what 
down on 
(Sam ne' 


weak, timid laugh to answer ev- “old man’ 


and piu 
ill from below. She had had t i 


hem ré 
e them as types of gr They were cood, 

2S $ they were just so many living them, had tak 

e, whom she knew, and who, most Lois last winte1 

m, had been kind to her. "hat rheumatism. 

good there was in the vilest face, —never once. 

there was always something,) she Later in the evening you would see 

re to see it The li ade er old man coming along, close by tl 

eyes strong for that. with his head down,—a very dark man, 


She liked to sit there in the evenings, with gray, thin hair,— Joe Yare, Lois’s 
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cold and moonli 
into the blue beyond the hills. All 


keen ple asure of the day, the warm, 


t past her, far 





vht sights and sounds, coarsé and 
ely though they were, seemed to fade 


into the dee p music, and make 
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CONCERNING PEOPLE WHO 


WITH SOME THOUGHTS ON THOS 


You drive out, let us suppose, upon a 
certain day. To your surprise and mor- 
ication, your horse, usually lively and 


He 


not get over the ground as he is 


tif 
frisky, is quite dull and sluggish. 
does 
wont todo. The slightest touch of whip- 
cord, on other days, suffices to make him 
dart forward with redoubled speed ; but 
upon this day, after two or three miles, 
he needs positive whipping, and he runs 
very sulkily with it all. By-and-by his 


} 
| 


coat, usually smooth and Ossy and dry 


to 


o 
through all reasonable work, begins 
stream like a water-cart. This will 
] 


ao. 


not 
You 


investigate ; and you discover that your 


There is something wrong. 


horse’s work, though seeming 


ly the same 
The 


3 yester- 


as usual, is in fact immensel 


pre ater 
blo kheads who oiled your whee 
1 


day have screwed up your patent axles 


tly ; the friction is enormous; the 


Dy 


greater 


oTOWS 
c 4 


hotter the metal gets, the 


the 


friction ; your horse’s work is quad 


You drive slowly home, and se- 


rupk d. 
verely upbraid the blockheads. 

There are many people who have to 
go through life at an analogous disadvan- 
h 


tage. There is something in their con- 


stitution of body or mind, there is some- 
y 


thing 


in their circumstances, which adds 


4 } 
incal 


culably to the exertion they must go 
through to attain their ends, and which 
holds them back from doing what they 
might otherwise have done. Very prob- 
ably that malign something exerted its in- 
fluence unperceived by those around them. 
The y did not 


+} 
Lilt 


ret credit for the struggle 


y were going through. No one knew 
what a brave fight they were making with 
a broken right arm; no one remarked 
that they were running the race, and 
keeping a fair place in it, too, with their 
All they do, they do 
It i 


ble race-horse is beaten b 


legs tied together. 
at a disadvantage. as when a no- 


y asorry hack; 


because the race-horse, as you might see, 


carried Weight in Life. [ November, 


CARRIED WEIGHT IN LIFE. 


SE WHO NEVER HAD A CHANCE. 

if you look at the list, is carrying twelve 
But 
a de sperate effort, ofte 


pounds additional. such men, by 
n made sik ntly 
‘un 
in the race, and do well in it, thouel 
little j 0t 
The re are oth- 


i. TI 


all. 
ace, 


and sorrowfully, may (so to speak) 


1 


you hink with how heavy a f 


and how heavy a heart. 
} 


no cl t 


ers who have at 


lance Yy 
d 
‘ee, or weighted 

xtra burden. That 
The dif 

of 


are like a horse set t unar tie 


by a strong rope to 


with ten tons of e 


horse cannot run even p 


° , } 
their case and that 


ed j 


difference 


ference between 


the men who are it a disadvan- 


1e between sef- 


tage is like tl 


ir-sighted man to 
sharp look-out and s am 


ting a very ne keep a 


ill who is 


, 
oK-out. 


quite blind to keep tha 


Many can do the work 


J °; 
culty ; some cannot do 1 


there are PEOPLE WHO CARRY WEIGHT 


IN LIFE, and there are some WHO NEV- 


ER HAVE A CHANCE. 


And you, 


1 


my friend 
who are 
likely to do 


} 


and charita | 


who have 
n the ll 


down 1 


who, sadly overweig 
onwards away half a n 
think more kindly yet, if that 
of him who, tethered to a ton 


is struggling hard and making 

all, or who has even sat down ; 
up the struggle in dumb d 
feel, I know, the 


which would have made you bi 


You 


espair. 
weakness in yoursel 
ik GOWN, 
know 
cted 
place at which a well-aimed or a random 
cht 
the 


if sorely tried like others. 


there is in your armor the 


blow would have gone home and brou 


you down. Yes, you are nearing 


are among the 


winning-post, and you 
first ; but six pounds more on your back, 
You 


and you might have been nowhere 
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heart and weary frame, 
been sent to the Cri- 
adful first winter, you 
have died. And you feel, 
of moral stamina, by 
f resolution, that it has 


servation from you know 


ths of shame and misery, 


pressed very hard 


Do not rself 


range y¢ 


ho found fault with a certain 


1 Teacher of former days, 


be guest with 4 man 


ner. As if He could have 


iest with any man who was 


men who, 


position, hay 


| 
standing, 


very mu 


is condemned to coarse 


WwZy.1 ] 


nown many 


ple and their 


an eloqui nt or s} 
ind all the 
the thought how 


or how he is t 


epulsive home for 


men whose 


599 
there who 
s, who can do his best, no matter 


at what disadvant iwe he may 


ius here and 


can do great 
thing 
be placed ; 
the great mass of ordinary men can make 
little headway with wind and tide dead 
Not trees 
grow well, if watered daily (let us say) 
Yet a tree 


speedily die under 


against them. would 


many 


would 
ht 


lo ve ry fairly, might even do m iwnilicent- 


with vitriol. whi 


that nurture mi 


, if it had fair play, if it got its chance 


and sl Some 


of common sunshine 
men, indeed, though always 
circumstances, have accompli 
but then you cannot he Ip thinking 
much more they might have 


had they been placed mo 


3 comp! ined that 


his 


y 1 hy ons rat , 
ghted by considera s of 


er had 


with finest 
ex- 


cround 


alw ivs we 
pense, or by the nature 


he had to build « n, or by 


} 


it Was essential th 


sO 
as no more 
121 
could hay 


running in the h, what 


yo i had 


could have maue, i 


twelve additional 


h W ho la- 


ouse on 


you have known nx 
count 


a pretty 


some one great draw- 


had 
Phey were always bat 


drawba k 


¢ with 


ld quite eed, And 


al worry and vexation. 


and trying to conquer it; 
but the y never cot | 
it remained a re 
10use i n the rt} l ota 

its due 
1 not 
as- 

cet 
oir 

s own 
I'weed 


he loved so well, i t} bleak- 


a little estate on 


est, and upon the 


urse of tl autift i r; and the 
a few yards of 
rhe noble-hearted man made 


ie Was 
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‘ i 


who 
fighting against Nature in the matter of 
the landscape round it: and you can see 


yet, many a yea after he left it, the poor 


little trees of his beloved plantations con- 
trasting with the magnificent timber of 
old places above and be- 
low Abbotsford. 


der 


various grand 


1ere is something sad- 


in the si of men who carried 

weight within themselves, and who, in 

fulness or at happiness, 
ii 


red and held back by 


There are many men who 


liming at u 


were hamp« their 


own nature 


are weighted with a hasty temper; weicht- 
} I 


ed with a nervous, anxious 


we ighted with an envious 


sition ; weighted wit! 


sarnestness 


} 
the 


bad for us to 

good may not 

our power an 
that 


missionary than even the sainted | 


Wisest 


1 Kindest appoit 


and 


to whom the 


lissionary tells u 
he knew why tl weloht 
e knew why that weigh 


was ap 
him to carry ; and that he 
it all to save him from a strong tendency 


No one kne 


1 was which he bore; but it 


to undue self-conceit. Ws, now, 
what the | 


1. 
ind painful ; it 


was heavy | 


the flesh.” 


that it might be t 


was “a thorn in 
Three times he earnestly asked 
1 , 

but the 


aken away, an- 


swer he got imp 


lied that he needed it vet, 


and that his Master thought it a better 


carried Wi ight in Life. { November, 
plan to strengthen the ba 
en the burden. Yes, the bl 


essed Re deem- 


er appointed that St. Pau uld carry 
i read- 


er, that we shall believe that it is wisely 


weight in life ; and I , friendly 


and kindly meant, if the like should come 


to you and me. 


We all understand 
1 , 
when we he ar it 


well, 


ing very 


it. But if he 


ly with hi 


Ing; 


and if 


indeed with his 


the writing was quit onde 


ering. If aman de walk from one 


end of a long the other, he 


might do s by al , along the 


and though he di 


and gracefully, no one would remar! 


that he had done anything worth notice. 
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‘ ‘ : L 


There is a great point of difference be much abated, if not quite put down. 


between our feeling towards the human _— But still, there should often be pity, where 
being who runs his race much overweight- we are prone only to blame. We find a 


and our feeling towards the inferior person in whom a truly disgusting char- 


il that does the like. If you sawa_ acter has been formed: well, if you knew 


horse gamely struggling in a race, all, you would know that the person had 
weight of a ton extra, you would hardly a chance of bein 


otherwise : the 


Your sympathies would all be with man could not h Ip it. You have known 


reature that was making the best of people who we re awlully unamial 
cumstances. But it is a repulsive: you may have been 
hat the drag-weight of very different they ones 


gs not unfreque ntly consists te mpered and cheerful. 


h make us angry change is a far sadder 
You have seena man which has passed uy 
ight in life, perhaps uu woman 
> wrong-he 
but instead 
se would rathe1 
at perverted head. We 
rmation or unhealthi- 
ve angry with 
moral mailormatt 
We feel for the de 
ust struggle on at th . the ult of long id lonel 
{ 


feeling it, too, much f il in hn sympathized : 


you would readily be I ; ul | ; ind =misanthropy 


} } 1 
iave only maignanuol ( al aisappoll nent rot over. 


1 with far worse thi reisabh i not 1 Lin vood, wher¢ 


can l 
} 


1ioOWnh men 


cases, remain so but he may, i 

al sense, raise a great hunchback where 

Nature made none. He may foster a a human 

malignant temper, a grumbling, fretful our pity. Hang 
| 


spirit, which by manful resistance might for the welfare 
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Many a poor crea- 


become hardened and 


guilt who would have shud- 


had the excess of it ul- 


ied been at first pre sented 
the precipice was sloped 
nt was made step by step 
many a human being who 


hance of beir gy good : 


m ny 


trained, and even com- 


sent out 
eived in his 


A rses, 


ul 
Who has 


things, un- 


, slee ping all 
they 
] 


arunken, 


ife. 


603 
army is starved. It is throuch the fault 
of millions of people that our great towns 
are what they are: 
{i ssed 


and it must be con- 


that the actual responsibility is 
spread so thinly over so great a surface 


that it is hard to say i 


t rests ve ry blackly 
could 


n we find 


upon any one spot. we 


he 


but know whom to hang, w 
fla 


hasty pe ople 


rant, crying evil! Unluckily 


some y; 
are ready to be content, if 
they can but h ing anybody, without mind- 
i uch wheth individual be 


| } I 
eside, 4 


ething ft 


er that 


more 
to blame than many iws and 
but 


part 


have soi 
management 
of the poorer 
more 


And 


man 


to do. 


rsons 


many pe 
I do not hesitate to 


myseit 


and s¢ 


rovident 


hundr 


who, w 


h and poor 
ippose ) with the 
irom a miserable 


h J 


on which I cannot think 


away 


whi innot see my w 


Lhe 


But what 


sentences, 


that are aimed 


at 
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misery and evil are mani- 
us whom to hang; tell us 


what to do 


One burden with which many 


men are we for the race of life is 


epression ol 


I wonder whether 
as common in former days 
There 
Homer w 


ry gloomy mood; 


is used to be 


is now. was, indeed, the 
- : : 
10 walked by the sea- 


but his 
. | : 1 

been thought remark- 
in our modern m« 


our infinity of cares, wl 


it about the matter of 


4) ' 1? » of 1 
low of the biood, that makes 


: difference between buoy 


nt cheerf 
SS and deep I bee 
t} ly t all lneated 
hat aimost all educated pec 


all whose 


lepression ? 
i 

work is mental ra 

less from 

And altho ich 


imental sad! 


suller more or 


} 
vioom. 


ot sent 


poe t, or the 


, to pro luce materi 


of the commonness of dep eSSEK 
even where the m 


nd is otherwise very 


g temptation 
that this depression is more 
1 and more prevalent than it tru- 
times there is a gloom which 
ife, like that in which James 
id worked, and served his 
ike that from which the 
ike that trom which the 
iable poet, James Montgomery, 
irough his whole career ut 
in ordinary cases the gloom is temporary 
] 


most depress- 
I 


and transient. Even the 


ed are not always so. Like, we know, 


‘7 Wer» ° on ' 
who carried Weight th L fe. Nove mber, 


like 


pla € d in some pec uliar 


suggests 


powerfully. 


circumstances, or 


some remarkable scene 


, OY 
or conjuncture will call up 
a way that startles you, somet 


long 


itself which you had 


which you would never 
his touc h 


And 


bered but for t 
rious spring. 
ae ] ressed i 
ways 
pression h 
a very mu 


1 
tually has d 


He iring su h a 


ats 
out his heart to y 


sistent, perh ips y« 


leal of er joyme nt al 
his lot; it was fore 

in very low s] 

ry, somehow lig 

all the sad and woundi 
voluntarily skiy 

with but faint 

ing. In re 


} iy 
ike thing 


the 
which is in unison wi 

I think there is no resp 
great law of the associat 


more strictly true than 1 
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of mind, or a present produce no such degree of dejection. No 
1 circumstances, to bring doubt, many men can remember seasons 
states in 


of dejection which was not imaginary, 


We are depressed, we and of anxiety and misery whose causes 
and when we look back, were only too real. You can remember, 
perhaps, the dark time in which you 


ted days of worry 

to start up and press knew quite well what it was that made 
pon our view to the exclu- itso dark. Well, better days have come. 
thing else; so that we are That sorrowful, wearing time, whicl 

that we have never been _hausted the springs of 
lepressed and worried all dinary living would 
en more cheerful times aged you in heart and 
st only such times of 


And y 
been than 


PP rh ip 


eserving 


the M 


are men, 
do the worl 


through th 


fitted for 

* work, — o1 
ine which, though « 

, does some one t 


icuous thing, very p 
seen r expe- hard to give aman credit i 
‘bid condition, you would 


r 


sessed of sense and talent, if 5 
is more reason to mourn’ make a speech at a public dinner, which 
to laugh am JF spee h approaches the idiotic for its 

lt now and then; and ness and confusion. And the vi 
readily concludes that he 
thing extremely ill can d 


ere is 


rvading, never-departing 


hollowness of the morbid 


but a very few degrees bet- and that he who is ignorant on OI point 
ly madness, laughing wild, is ignorant on all. A friend of mine, a 
country parson, on first going his par- 
stand a dejection without _ ish, resolved to farm his gl ( : 
it could be stated, or from <A neighboring farmer kindly « 


” 


By depression of 


h in a healthy mind would parson to plough one of his 
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farmer said that he would send his man 
John with a plough and a pair of horses, 
on a certain day. “If ye ’re goin’ about,” 
said the farmer to the clergyman, “ John 
will be unco’ weel pleased, if you speak 
to him, and say it ’s a fine day, or the 
like o’ that; but dinna,” said the farmer, 
with much solemnity, “dinna say ony- 
thing to him aboot ploughin’ and sawin’; 
for John,” he added, “is a stupid body, 
but he has been ploughin’ and sawin’ all 
his li 


ife 


e, and he ’ll see in a minute that ye 
ken naething aboot ploughin’ and sawin’. 
And then,” said the sagacious old farmer, 
ith 
t] 


extreme earnestness, “if he 
that ken 
ploughin’ and sawin’, he ’ll think that ye 
ken naething aboot onything!” Yes, it 
itural to us all to think, that, if the 
at that work 


Ww comes 


to think ye naething aboot 


is 0 
machine breaks down in 


which we are « ompetent to test it, then 
all 


all. 


1 


the machine cannot do any work at 
If you have a strong current of water, 
you may turn it into any channel you 
1 > ] 

and make it do any work you 
With equal energy 
flow north or south; it will turn a 
hi 


ase, 


please and su 
it will 


corn-mill, or a threshing-machine, or a 


ndstone. ive under 


Many people | a 
ue impression that the human mind 
like They think,— Here is so 
ich ability, so much energy, which may 
m ude to 


1 to 


that the power, available and great 


that. 


turned in any direction, and 
do any work; and they are su 
find 
Alki 


for one kind of work, is worth nothing 


at one 


at 


Ly 


for another. A man very clever 
thing is positively weak and stupid 


another thing. A very good judge mz 


be a wretchedly bad joker ; and he must 
vo throuch his career at this disadvan- 
tage, that people, finding him silly at the 
thing they are able to estimate, find it hard 
to believe that he is not 


silly at every- 


thing. I know, for myself, that it would 
not be right that the Premier should re- 
quest me to look out for a suitable Chan- 
cellor. I am not competent to appreciate 
the depth of a man’s knowledge of equi- 
ty; by which I do not mean justice, but 
chancery law. But, though quite unable 


to understand how great a Chancellor 


carried Weight in Life. [ November, 
Lord Eldon was, I am quite able to esti- 
mate how great a poet he was, also how 
Here 
Doubtless he regarded 
it as a wonder of happy versific 


great a wit. is a poem by that 


eminent person. 


well as instinct with the most convulsing 


fun. It is intended to set out in a metri- 


} 


cal form the career of a certain jude 
who went up as a poor lad from Scotland 
to England, but did well at the bar, and 
ultimately found his place upon the be 
Here is Lord Chancellor Eldon’s humor- 


ous pot a> 


ncn. 


* James Allan Parke 

Came 

From Scotland: 

But he got clothes, 
Like other beaux, 


In England!” 


naked stark 


that Lord Eldon wrot« 
ld 


Now the fact 


poem, and valued it highly, 


wou 


some folk to suppose that Lon 


At 
( 


was next door to 


many other things which that 


did, such as his quotations from S 


i 
House 


the of 
tempts to « 


in Commons, an¢ 
onvince that assemb! 


) that Nay 


ast or tl 


Attorney-General 
the Apo aly] tie Be 
certainly pol 
But 
uld be 


Eldon was a 


nt towards the 


the conclusion, 


sion. 


one, wi wrong 


wise and sagacious m: 


in as 
judge and statesman, though as wit and 


was almost an idiot. So with 


It is ¢ 


ber occasions on which 


poet he 


other great men. asy to remem- 
it men have 
There 
was a truer hero nor a greater comn 
er than Lord Nelson ; 


he was merely an awkward, overerown 


ore 
done very foolish things. never 
1 


and- 


but in some things 


midshipman. But then, let us remember 


that a locomotive engine, though excel- 


lent at running, would be a 


poor hand at 
That is not The 


engine will draw fifteen heavy carriages 


flying. its vocation. 


fifty miles in an hour; and that remains 
be 


certained that the engine could not jump 


as a noble feat, even though it as- 


over a bro yk which w yuld be cleared ea- 
sily by the veriest serew. We all see this. 
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But many of us have a confused idea that 
a great and clever man is (so to speak) a 
that can fly; 


locomotiv« and when it is 


proved that he cannot fly, then we begin 
We 
should be good at everything, 


in hi And he 


a disadvantage, particularly in 


to doubt whether he can even run. 
think he 
whet] s own line or not. 


f vulgar and stupid peo- 
learly ascertained that at 


I have 


ery eminent preacher who 


s he is very inferior. 


rably (even as regards his 
the estimation of a certain 
se it appeared that he play- 
PI . 
we all 


bowls. And 


asionally the Premier al- 
oned reverses the 1 


men to ¢ 


Thi 


1! 


s man has 
let 


. tl ereiore 


sition w« 
m to a position entirely dif- 


bt, he will do well 


, : 
s a clergyman who has edit- 


Greek plays admirably ; let 


narlk 
irket 


1 here _ tha 


1] 


ly carried 


} 
i 


ive § 1eTa 
n ight be the 
It 


a general rule, that 


1 man besides Burke. 


f which the finest 


hould look very little 


tart with. It was a stam- 
mmanding mien, who be- 
atest orator of graceful 


sve it is admitted that 
Chalme the 


er, perh ty 


rs was the most effective preach- 
s the most telling speaker, that 
Britain has seen for at least a century; 
yet his aspect was not commanding, his 
were awkward, his voice was 
bad, and his accent frightful. He talked 


ing when he meant an ope 


gestures 


of an oppr n- 


ing, and he read out the text of one of 
his noblest sermons, “ He that is fulthy, 
let him be fulthy stull.” 
thought of these things after hearing the 


Yet who ever 


carried Weight in Life. 
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Ay, load 


pounds you 


good man for ten minutes ? 
Eclipse with what extra 
Eclipse 
to descend to 


might, 
And, 


had four white legs, 


would always be 


the rac« 


and he ran more awkwardly 
ever did, with his head between 
le vs, close to the eround, 
ander, Napoleon, and Wellit 
all little places 
lg presence would hi 
l A most di 


fected manner has not prevented a bar- 
rister with no special advant 


veneral approval 


iKe al 


men, in wher 
mandir 


no small value. 


rising with 
est places which a barriste: 

little has P] 
having 


ed in marrying seven wives 


hideous wretch 


trial in a criminal court, 


painful hesitation has not hind 
tain eminent person from | 
the principal speakers in tl 
liament for many years. 
advantages never overco 
ficed to hold in obscurity 
and 


lisadvantage 


iortu 


overcome. Sometimes it 


er end than to draw 
te nti Ti 

- . 
will; and that matter in r 
Nature seemed to have sai 
should fall 


which he attained unrivalle: 


short became 


A heavy drag-weight upon t 
: I 


of some men is the uncertair 
The man has 
His mind 


when it 


powers. not 


at command. is 
that 


will not work except when it 


thing, works 
, t thinking » of what 4 
am not thinking now of what to 


that nervous trepi- 


a sad disadvantage : 
dation which cannot be reasoned away, 
and which often deprives them of the full 
use of their mental abilities just 
led. It is a vast 


in a man’s favor, that whatever | 


when 
they are most nee thing 
1@ Can 
do he should be able to do at any time, 
and to do at once. For want of coolness 
of mind, and that readiness which gener- 


ally goes with it, many a man cannot do 
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erative to this: that very complicated machinery 
by appears to have a will of its own,— ap- 


some flippant person who has all his pears to exercise something of the nature 


may be entirely beaten 


money (so to speak) in his pocket, while of choice. But there is no machine so 
ther must send to the bank for his. capricious as the human mind. The great 

ny people can think next day, poet who wrote those beautiful verses 

i after, of the pre- iid not do that every day. A good 

to have said, but 7: of what he rites is poor 

the time! But enough; and many days he could not 
ig is of no value, write at all. By long habit the mind 
time when it is may ade able eing put in 
] is like the harness ¢ iy } I bler task of 


} 
h a swel- 


hundred 


a mechanical reason for thi eming cz will 

price, if you could trace the 1 n, But edatmany dif 
not one man in a thousand could trace twenty-five horses 
out the reason. And the phenomenon, or more. Go 


es itself upon us, really amounts preacher, when 





own church 


and possib 
nary sermon. 
preach very 
pect to fin 

It is a 
ablest 


Concerning People who 


upon a common Sunday, 
you may hear a very ordi- 

I have heard Mr. Melvill 
poorly. You must not ex- 


ays at their best. 
thing that even the 
uld be like 


eis 


x WIL 


3urke, who 
an intelligent stran- 
minutes without convincing 
that he had talked for five 

rreat man. 


nen some 
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daily and fervently for a better opinion 
of himself. Yes, a firm conviction of 
one’s own importance is a 
life. 

(so to 


fence at whi 


great help in 
It gives dignity of bearing ; it does 
speak) lift the horse over many a 
h one with a less confident 
But the 
man who estimates himself and his plac e 
1} . 


i be 


heart would have broken down. 


humbly and justly 
aside, and let men of greater impuden¢ 


} 1 , 
ready to shrink 


+ 7 ] + + { } 
greater desert I e hin. 


and not 


manner, 


comes of be- 


tland sometimes call 
43 . 
{ r 


1 
C ilk 
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graduated social ladder of the district. 
Now it is manifest, that, if such people 
had sense to see their true position, and 
the absurdity of their pretensions, they 
would assuredly not have gained that ad- 
vantage, whatever it may be worth. 

But sense and feeling are sometimes 
burdens in the race of life ; that is, they 
sometimes hold a man back from grasp- 
ing material advantages which he might 
have grasped, had he not been prevented 
by the possession of a certain measure of 
I doubt 


not, my friend, that you have acquaint- 


common sense and right feeling. 


ances who can do things which you could 
not do for your life, and who by doing 
They 
ask for what they want, and never let a 
And though they 
may meet many rebuffs, they sometimes 


these things push their way in life. 
chance go by them. 
make a successful venture. Impudence 
sometimes attains to a pitch of sublimity ; 
and at that point it has produced a very 
The 
incapable person who started for a pro- 
The 


man who, amid the derision of the coun- 


great impression upon many men. 
fessorship has sometimes got it. 


ty, published his address to the electors, 
has occasionally got into the House of 
The vulgar half-educated 


preacher, who without any introduction 


Commons. 


asked a patron for a vacant living in the 
Church, has now and then got the living. 
And however unfit you may be for a 
place, and however discreditable may 
have been the means by which you got 
it, once you have actually held it for two 
or three years people come to acquiesce 
in your holding it. They accept the fact 
that you are there, just as we accept the 
fact that 


world, without asking why, except on 


any other evil exists in this 


very spec ial occasions. I believe, too, 
that, in the matter of worldly preferment, 
there is too much fatalism in many good 
men. They have a vague trust that Prov- 
idence will do more than it has promised. 
They are ready to think, that, if it is God’s 
will that they are to gain such a prize, it 
will be sure to come their way without 
That is a mistake. 


pose you apply the same reasoning to 


their pushing. Sup- 


carried Weight in Life. 
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your dinner. Suppose you sit still in 
your study and say, “If I am to have 
dinner to-day, it will come without effort 
of mine; and if I am not to have dinner 
to-day, it will not come by any effort of 
mine ; so here I sit still and do nothing.” 
Is not that absurd? Yet 


many a wise and good man practically 


that is what 


says about the place in life which would 
suit him, and which would make him hap- 
Not Turks and Hindoos alone 
a tendency to believe in their Kismet. 
And we 
grasp at every event that seems to favor 
the belief. the 
twilight, I passed two respectable-looking 


py: have 


It is human to believe in that. 


The other evening, in 


women who seemed like domestic 


ser- 


vants; and I caught one sentence which 


one said to the other with great apparent 


faith. “ You see,” she said, “if a thing ’s 
to come your way, it Il no gang by ye!” 
if it had 


been in my country parish, where every- 


It was in a crowded street; but 


one knew me, I should certainly have 
stopped the women, and told them, that, 
though what they said was quite true, I 
feared they were understanding it wrong- 
ly, and that the firm belief we all hold in 
God’s 


events, and in His sovereignty which 


Providence which reaches to all 


orders all things, should be used to help 


us to be resigned, after we have done 
our best and failed, but should never be 
used as an excuse for not doing our best. 


When 


honest end, let us seek to compass it by 


we have set our mind on any 


every honest means; and if we fail after 
having used every honest means, then 
let us fall back on the belief 
that things are ordered by the Wisest 
the the 


comfortable 


and Kindest; then is time for 
Fiat Voluntas Tua. 

You would not wish, my friend, to be 
deprived of common sense and of delicate 
feeling, even though you could be quite 
sure that once that drag-weicht was tak- 
en off, you would spring forward to the 
van, and make such running in the race 
of life as you never made before. Still, 
you cannot help looking with a certain 
interest upon those people who, by the 


want of these hindering influences, are 
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enabled to do things and say things which 


r could. I have sometimes look- 


you neve 
ed with no small curiosity upon the kind 


of man who will come uninvited, and 


without warning of his approach, to stay 


at another man’s house: who will stay on, 
quite comfortable and unmoved, though 
seeing plainly he is not wanted: who 
will ann 


ounce 


, on arriving, that his visit 
' 


to e 


then, without 


is for three days, and who will 


farther remark, and with- 


out invitation of any kind, remain 
: : 1 
month or six weeks: and all the 


sit d to dinner every day with a per 


ind unembarrassed manner. 


re uder, would rather live 


lan sixpence 


avidity 


: of culti- 


hing which may 


there are 


ess to others, 


] 


re ever painfully treading 


moral corns of all around them. 
lis is done designedly 


ho by long practice has 
, I 


: as by 
Ww 
power of hinting and insin- 


course of a forenoon call, 
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as many unpleasant things as may ger- 
minate into a crop of ill-tempers and wor- 
ries which shall make the house at which 
he called all that 
Sometimes unawares, as by 


uncomfortable 
it 


day. 
is done ; 
Mr. Boor, who, through pure ignorance 
out 
things which it is disagreeable to some 
Which was 


it, 1 wonder, Boor or Snarling, who once 


and coarseness, is always bellowing 


one, or to several, to hear. 


the dignity of the mitre, and 


vho at prayers in his house uttered this 


pplication on behalf of a lady visitor 


su 


kneeling beside him: “ Bless 


friend, Mrs. 


more 


who w 


our ——=: sive her 


common and teach 


sense : 
dress a little less like a tragedy q 


he d 


than she does ? 


at present’ 
I 


But who shall 


umstances which lie 


reckon up the countle 
cit 


burden on the enereit s of me 


lisadvat 


wor at 


that 


s shop. 


f income, an 


ing parson who preaches dull 
y the 


mind is freed 


T 
you | 


} 


l 
HS 


talent 


n 


the dismal depressing influence of 


ess scheming to kee p the wolf from 
a 


Let the poor little s 


erow strong and well, and with hov 


better heart will its father face tl 
' 


Let the clergyman wh¢ 


a spiritless enough way, to 
I i 
educated rustics. be place 
I 


charge where he has to a ress 


weekly 


a large cultivated congregation, nd, 


the 


manifest themselves which no one 


with new stimulus, latent powers 


may 
fancied he possessed, and he may prove 
quite an eloquent and attractive preach- 


| 
A 
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er. A dull, quiet man, whom you es- 
teemed as a blockhead, may suddenly 
be valued very differently when circum- 
stances unexpectedly call out the solid 
qualities he possesses, unsuspected be- 
fore. A man devoid of brilliancy may 
yn occasion show that he possesses great 
good sense, or that he has the power of 
king to his task in spite of discourage- 
Let a man be placed where dog- 

| perseverance will stand him in stead 
he can do when 
The especial 
weight which has held some men back, 
thing which kept them from doing 


, 
1 you may see what 


has but a chance. 


great things and attaining great fame, 
has been just this: that they were not 
able to say or to write what th« y have 
thought and felt. And, 


t is nothing more than the one man in 


indeed, a great 


illion who has the gift to express that 
h has been in the mind and heart 
the 
re | 


ace of human beings could write 


multitudes, If even most com- 


the poetry he has felt, he would 


thi hat . 
something that would g 
hearts of many. 
] 


It is touching to witness the indi 


i vestiges of sweet and 


things whi h lave beer 


weicht ‘rol 


which has entirely « 
-things which would 
} 


nto ve 


have 


auty and excellen 
l l been allowe d a chan e. 


saddest of 


e of the 


WHY HAS THE NORTH 


FELT 


es of Nature in various old maids. What 
kind hearts are there running to waste! 
What pure and gentle affections blossom 
to be blighted ! I 


heard a young lady of more than forty 


dare say you have 
sing, and you have seen her eyes fill 
with tears at the pathos of a very com- 
monplace verse. Have 


you not thought 


that there was the indication of a tender 
heart which might have made some good 
man happy, and, in doing so, made her- 
self happy, too? But it was not to be. 


Still, it is sad to tl 


sometimes 


7 
ink that 
: 


upon cats and dogs there should be wast- 


ed the affection of a kindly 


And you know, too, how 


human being! 


fairest 
promise of human excellence is never 
suffered to come to fruit. You must look 
mes to find the n 
best and 
They died 


.) hild 


often the 


upon gravest 
i : 
those who prot ised to be the 


imes of 


1 ° : 
noblest specimens ol 


AGGRIEVED WITH 


ENGLAND? 


We have chosen a guarded and pas- 
mless wording for a topic on which we 
wish to offer a few frankly spoken, but 
With the 
bitterness and venom and exaggeration 
both English and 


American papers have interchanged in 


equally passionless remarks. 
which 


of statement 


reference to matters of opinion and 


mat- 


ters of 
tional trouble 

dle. We would 1 
it, and on our owr 
of it. Weh 


munications in our own | 


lane ] 


ive s and com- 


ipers so grossly 


ituperative 


of their 


in the rancor 


would 


and stinging 


spirit, hat it not have 
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surprised us, if some Englishmen, of a But enough of the London “ Times.” 
certain cl 1 organized a hostile as- We have in view matters not identified 
sociation against us in revenge for our with the spirit and comments of a single 
truculent defiance. The real spirit of | newspaper, however influential. We have 
bullyism, of > cockpit and the pugil- in view graver and more comprehensive 


been exhibited in this in- facts, — facts, too, more significant of feel- 


r Opinion. The ings and opinion. Stating our point in 
we should not general terms, which we shall reduce 
i some particulars before we close, we 
firm frankly and emphatically, that 
North, we might even say this Nat 


a government standing in 


} > 


relations with Great Britain 


of complaint and offence at 


against 
as a whole It 


1ave shown a timid 
s have presente 1 3 i ven sensitiveness to the opi 
1 mischievous combination nounced abroad upon our nat 


g¢ false, ill-tempered, 1 rle, especially those pronouncs 


rritating. It ‘ pres- own kinsfolk of England. 
i financial iat a strong and pro 
nent, and ed people, if conscious « 
ore they cause, and professing the ability 
ir knowledge, about the _ tain it, should be self-reliant, independent 
the unwillingness of our loy- of foreign judgment, and ready to trust to 
to furnish the necessary mon- time and the sure candor and fulness of 


the expositions which it brings with it, to 
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set us right before the eyes of the world. 
But what if another nation, supposed to 
be friendly, known even to have rec- 
ommended and urged upon us the very 


cause for which we are contending, rep- 


resents it in such a contumelious and 


_ ar ao , 
disheartening way as to show us that we 


have not even her sympathy? Further, 


what if there is a spirit and a tone of 
treatment towards us which suggests the 
possibility that at some critical moment 
she may interfere in a way that will em- 
barrass us and encourage our enemies ? 
The 


possible power of mischief that may lie 


sensitiveness of a peopie to the 


je alous 


against them in the hands of a j 


ne izhbor, ready to be us« d at the will or 
caprice of its possessor, may indicate ti 


midity or weakness. But Great Bri 


knowing very well what the f 


1 


ought to understand that it may c 


strength, courage, and 
It is notorious now to all 
ilized world, as a fact often ludicrous- 
ly and sometimes lugubriously set forth, 
that millions of sturdy English folk have 
lived for many years, and live at this 
pid it 
to the designs of a single man of “ ideas 


hour, in a state of quaking tr 


across their Channel. What bulletin have 
the English people ever read from day to 
day with such an intermittent pulse as 
that with which they peruse quotations 


” Moniteur at The English 


people, whatever might have been true 


from the 


people in 


of them once, are now the last 


the world— matched and overawed as 
by the French up- 


on another people a timid sensitiveness 


they are to charat 


for even the slightest intimations of for- 
eign feeling and 


le intention 


Poss 
We must allow also for ex e] 


sweep of the spe ific char 


1 we shall express ou 


the veneral course of English treatment 
aa , 
here have been 


towards us, mess 


in many private letters from Englishmen 
and Englishwomen of high public and 
ol snified private station, there have 
been j 
a tew English pape rs, ther 


brief utterances in Parliament, a 


. .. . . 
editorials and communications 


hav 
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leading speakers at political, mercantile, 
literary, and religious assemblies, which 
have shown a full appreciation of the im- 
port of our present strife, and have con- 
veyed to us in words of most precious 
and grateful encouragement the assur- 
ance that many hearts are beating with 
ours across the sea. That the truculence 
and venom of some of our own papers 
may have repressed the feeling and the 
utterance of this same sympathy in many 
individuals and ways where it might oth- 
erwise have manifested itself is not un- 
We ac- 


knowledge most gratefully the cheer and 


natural, and is very probable. 


the inspiration which have come to us 


from every word, wish, and act from 


abroad that has recognized the stake of 
our conflict; and we will take for grant- 


ed the real existence slowing 
heartiness of much of 

not been expressed, or 

us. Farther 

in tempering 
of our grievances. 


tad +} } > 4} lay 
granted that very much of the coldness, 


or antipathy, or « tuousness, or 


misrepresentation which we have recog- 


nized in reatment of us and 


our cause men 


counted to actual ign ce a ery 


partial understanding of our 1 


‘um- 


stances and of the conditions of the con- 


flict, and of the rel 
De Tocqueville is 
among us as the only 

divined the theoretical and the 


} 4 t) , ] 
method of our institutions. En lishmen, 


smen even, have never pen- 


Many 


Enclish stats 


etrated to the them. 


mystery of 
intelligent British travell 
to wish to do so, and 
so. But the stu 
secret baffles them. 
with a gruff impatien 
their features the 
no right to have 
unin arrangemen 

é 
ernments, State and Federal: 
quite un-Eneli 
seem unw 


our domain, ar 





mak 
if vent 
“ Edin 
to be t 


bre 


commis 
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compared with their own isl- 
¥ 


incapable of understanding how 


institutions, forms, limitations, 
nmental arrangements may ex- 
several States, independently 
lination to, the province 
tration of the Federal Gov- 
Nearly every English journal 


kes to refer to our affairs 


idicrous or serious blunders 


The 


kindly volunteered 


¢ to enter into details. 
ee 
Review 


institu- 


ion of American 


sition to the ex- 


Sy 


Lid 


per bearing the gentleman’s name and ad- 
dress, “ S} ofield, Ohio.” 


him with writing-materials, we were about 


Furnishing 


turning to our own occupation, when, sud- 
denly, with a quick exclamation, as if 
said, “ Sure, I 
been in Springfield. I 
short 


recalling something, he 
have 


a short, a 


remember 
was allowed 
for dinner, as I came from New York.” 
We explained, or tried to exp! iin to him, 


that th Springfield through which he had 


very time 


afield to which he was 
States widely 
J 
sey- 
is he 
mat- 
s to have 
ifferent 
l we 
ed by 
the 

Pe 1iden- 
refresh- 

. 
Index 
ovest- 


peat- 


Dor- 
ewports, 
>and ve- 


in ph, 


uscation 


E 1.) 
ngiusn 


the ill-toned and seemin 


nts made 


upon our 
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by mean compromises, an object which 
has already led us into many humiliating 
] 


concessions,— and that the moment we 
announce that we are striking a blow for 
Liberty, we shall have their sympathy 
No English- 


man who really understood our affairs 


without stint or measure. 
would talk in that way. One of the chief 
lures which instigated and encouraged the 
Southern the 

lroitly insinuated by the leading trai- 


tors into their duped followers, that oppo- 


rebellion was assurance, 


sition by the rest of the country to their 
schemes would take the form of an anti- 
slavery crusade, in which form the oppo- 
sition would be put down by the combin- 
ed force of those who did not belong to 
the Republican party. They were 
ceived. Opposition to them took t 
form of a rallying by all parties to 
} 


7 . . ‘ ror rN. . ; 
defence ol the ( onstitution, the mainten- 


ance of the Union. For any anti-sla- 
very Zé il to have attempted to divert 
the aroused patriotism of the land to a 
breach of one of its fundamental constitu- 
tional provisions would have been treach- 


erous and futile. The majority of our 
enlisted P itriotic soldiers would have laid 
If the leadings of Provi- 


dence shall direct the thickenir o strife into 


down their arms. 


an exterminating crusade against slavery, 


doubtless our patriots will wait on Provi- 


dence. But we could not have started 


in our stern work avowing that as an ob- 


ject of our own. And as to the mean- 
ness of our concessions and compromises 


for Union 


and wrongs that Union has averted. 


, we have to consider what woes 
Has 
England no discreditable passages in her 
Have her 


governing large m 


own Parli ntary history ? 
attempts at isses of 
men, Christian and heathen, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant, and of all sects, priv- 
ved and oppressed, never led her into 
y truckling or tyrannical legislation, 
1y cones ssions or compromises of ideal 
or abstract right ? 
But we must come to our specifications, 
introducing them with but a single other 
We 


vomplain of any acts or formal measures 


needful suggestion. have not to 


of the English Government against us, — 
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nor even of the omission of any possible 
public manifestation which might have 
turned to our encouragement or service. 
But it will be admitted that we have griev- 
ances to complain of, if the tone and the 
strain of English opinion and sentiment 
have been such as to inspirit the South 
and to dispirit the North. If English com- 
ments have palliated or justified the origi- 
nal and the incidental measures of the Re- 
bellion,—if they have been zealous to find 
or to exaggerate excuses ior it, to over- 
state the apparent or professed grounds 
of it, to wink at the meannesses and out- 
rages by which it has thriven,—if they 

the 


real issue, have ridiculed or discouraged 


have perverted or misrepresented 


the purposes of its patriotic opponents, 
have embarrassed or impeded their hopes 
of success, or have prejudged or fore- 
closed the probable result,—it will be 
admitted, we say, that we have grievan- 
ces against those who have so dealt by 
us in the hour of our dismay and trial. 
And it is an enormous aggravation of the 


disappointment or the wrong which we 


are bearing, that it is visited upon us by 
England just as we have initiated meas- 


ures for at least rest nd abating 
the dominant power of il institu- 


tion for our complicity in the support of 
which she has long been our unsparing 


of the 


unsympathizing and contemptuous tone 


censor. 


We complain generally 


of England towards us,— of the mercu- 


1 


whi h sne judges our 


ualified deligl 


rial standard by 
strife, — of the scarcely q 
which she 


and 


haste which she has mad 


with 


t 
t 
parades our occasional 


ill-suecesses discomfitures, — 


to find tokens 


ota rising despotism or a military dicta- 


torship in those measures of our Govern- 


ment which are needful and consistent 


with the exivgen¢ ies of a state of warfare 


; ' . : 
such as the suspension, On occasions, ¢ I 
the habeas cc rpus, the suppression ¢ f dis- 
loyal employment of 


publications, the 
spies, and the requisition of passports, — 


and finally, of the contemptible service 
to which England has tried to put our 


last tariff, and of her 


evident unwilling- 


ness to have us find or furnish the finan- 
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ces of our war. Not to deal, however, 


with 
three d 


neralities, we proceed to make 
inct points of an argument that 
crowds us with materials. 
Foremost among the grievances which 
we at the North may allege against our 
brethren across the water—foremost, both 


and in the harmful influence of 


king — we may specify this fact, 
that the ish 


exception, made haste, in the very earli- 


its wor 
press, with scarce an 
est stages of the Southern Rebellion, to 
judge and announce the hopeless parti- 
tion of our Union, as an event 


The 


was reached 


accom- 
plished < irrevocable. way in 


which ent and 


pronoun time and circumstances 
i nd the foreg me con- 
drawn from it, gave 
ind mischievous agen- 
to our cause, we 

in would have been an 
ween England and the 


e Republic. This haste to 


verily | 

ee Nias 

open alliance 

enemies of tl 

announce the positive and accomplished 
I I 

of our National Union 


lly upon our notice in 


dissoluti was 
forced n painfu 
the d 


Those 


our opening strife. 


*7 
to guide 


the matter had 


and in- 


ing themselves about 


fortuitous and deplorable, 


easy mea 
the st 
though rtune and favoring 
binatior 

= Sc cessl 

ened. 


tion, then in it ays of power, was 


I 


half- ywedly in sympa- 


I 

ve cooperation with the 
I 

“ Ostend 


and de- 


» famous 


columns 


«d in the 


cannot sup- 


intentions of 

the policy of that 

y information like- 

water to them of the dis- 
infamous doings and plot- 
nbers of the C 


with the fomenting treach- 


ibinet, evident- 


l 


knew that the head of the 
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Navy Department had either scattered 
our ships of war to the ends of the earth, 
or had moored them in helpless disability 
at our dockyards, — that the head of the 
War Department had been plundering 
the arsenals of loyal States 

for 


of the 


weapons intended rebe 
the head 
was purloining its funds, 
President himself, 


tional forts to be 


Treasury 


while 
environed 
batteries, had formally announces 
both Secession itself and 

to resist it were alike unconstit 
the effect 
let Secession have its way 
} 


of which grave opi 
rcion 
ition- 


would seem to be not on 
Our English ki 


insio 


youl 
ll 


al, but unavailing. lk 
also knew that our prominent diplomatic 
agents abroad, representing solemn trea- 
ty relations with them of this nati 

} 


under 


unit, sacred oaths of loyalty 
and living on generous grants fi 
Treasury, were also in more or 

active sympathy with traitorous 
So far, it must be owned, there was little in 
the promise of whatever might grow from 
the 


heart- 


combined enormities to et e 


these 
confidence or the good wishes 
ed persons on either side of t 

But whatever power of 


marvellous combinat 


in this 
forces, so malignly working toget! 
Administration in which they fou 
life and whose agencies they 
was soon to yield up its 


crated trust. A 


at least the spiri 


new ord 
repre senting 
pose of that philanthropy 
righteousness to which our E 
ren had for been 


years 


was to come 


in with a new 
itutionally re 
as yet put into power 


asking but little of intelligent 


of our own blood and language, that they 


should make due allowance for that re- 


curring period in the terms of our Gov- 
ernment—as easily turned to mi 
ous influences as is an interregr 


a monarchy—by which there is a lapse 


of four months between the election and 
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the inauguration of our Chief Magistrate. 
A retiring functionary may work and 
plan and provide an immense amount of 
disabling, annoying, and damaging ex- 
perience to be encountered by his suc- 
That 


close at hand, be an observer 


cessor. successor may at a dis- 


tance, or 
of all this influence; but whether it be 


simply 
I's 


of a partisan or of a malignant 
character, he is powerless to resist it, 
and good taste and the proprieties of his 


position seem to suggest that he make no 
public recognition of it. Every Chief 
Magistrate of this Republic, before its 
pre sent he ad, 


*ye,° 
y t 


powers and dignities and facilities 


acceded to office with its 
and 


trusts unimpaired by his predecessor. 


1ave thoueht that among the thorns 
llow on which a certain “ old 


P 
functionary ” lays his head, as he 
es the 


wat dismal working of elements 


1 more power than any oth- 


* to have dispelled, not the least sharp 


T 
wust be that which pierces him with 
» thought of the difference between the 
hich his predecessors prepared 

and that which he prepared for 
cessor. Not among the least of 
aims which that successor has up- 


on the profound and respectful sympathy 
fact 


that there has been no public utterance 


of all good men everywher®t is the 


of complaining or reproachful words from 
his lips, reflecting upon his predecessor, 
or even asking indulgence on the score 
of the shattered 
fabric of 


charge. 


almost wrecked 
put 


We confess that we have look- 


and 
which we have him in 
ed through the English papers for months 
for some magnanimous and high-souled 
tribute of this sort to the Man who thus 
nobly represents a sacred and imperilled 
If such 


dered, it has escaped our notice. 


cause. tribute has been ren- 


Now, as we are reflecting upon the 
tone and spirit of the English press at 
the opening of the Rebellion, we have to 
readers the 


recall to the minds of our 


fact, that in all its early stages, even 
down to and almost after the proclama- 
tion of the President summoning a vol- 


unteer force to resist it, we ourselves, at 
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[ November, 


the North, utterly refused to consider the 
Seceders as in earnest. We may have 
been stupid, besotted, infatuated even, in 
our blindness and incredulity. But none 
the less did we, that is, the great major- 
ity of us, re gard all the threats and ineas- 
ures of the South as something less for- 
midable and actual than open war and 


We 


people of the 


probable or threatening revolution. 
were persuaded that the 
South had 


and ambitious leaders to wild alarm that 


been wrought up by artful 


the new Administration would visit out- 


rages upon them and try to 


turn them 


into a vassalag Utterly un- 


conscious as we were any purpose to 


trespass upon or re “ir fullest con- 
I 


stitutional Ww crossly 


our intentions were isrepresented to 


i 
them. We applied th 


I Same measure 


to the distance 


the probability 


between their threats and 
would 


oucht to be 


that they 
| 
ys 


carry 


them out which we 


knew 


applied to the difference between our 
supposed and our real intentions. In a 
word,—for this is the simple truth,—we re- 
carded the manifestations of the seceding 


and re States — or rather of the 


and their followers in them— 
bluster and in part a warning 
hough it 


le ade rs 
as in part 


of what might ensue, t 


would 
not be likely to ensue when their eyes 

truth, We 
by bold defiance, by 


and with an 


were opel to the were met 


outrageous abuse, 
almost overwhelming vent- 


The boastful- 


assured clai f suffi- 


ing of falsehoods. 


ness, arrogance, 


cient strength, and daring cies of 


success, enough to have m any cause 


triumphant, if triumph comes through 


such means. Still we were incredulous, 


perhaps foolishly and culpably so, — but 


and unintimidated, and con- 


We 


temperate 


incredulous, 


fident, none the less. believed that 


forbearing, and 


new 


wise, meas- 


ures of the Administration would 


remove all real erievances, dispel all false 
alarms, and at least leave open the way 
to bloodless methods of preserving the 
Union. Part of our infatuation consist- 
ed in our seeing so p! 


ation of the South, 


iinly the infatu- 
did not 


while we 
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allow for the lengths of wild and reck- 
less folly into which it might drive them. 
We could see most plainly that either suc- 
cess in their schemes, or failure through 
a struggle to accomplish them, would be 
alike ruinous to them; that no cause 
standing on the basis and contemplat- 
ing the objects recognized by them could 
possibly prosper, so long as the throne 
of heaven had a sovereign seated upon 
i is much, then, from our con- 

South would 


not insist 


upon ‘lf such harm as from 
any fear of 
did we refuse to regard Secession as a 
fixed . At the period ol which we 
are speaking, there was probably 


North, ot 


1 hal. 
well-balanced 


what might happen to us, 


not a 
sing n at the well-fur- 


mind who 


and pocket of all se- 
terested bias toward the South 


liberately recognized the prob- 


he dissolution of the 
ich men will, indeed 
nize that possibility now, except as 


recognize the possibility of the destruc- 
tion of an edifice of solid 


and 


blocks 

stately columns by the grinding to pow- 
large mass of the fabric, so 

ilding could restore it. 


state of mind and feel- 


we, who had so much at 
could watch every pulsation 
ment, contemp! ited the as- 


ir opening strife. But with the 


ym abroad of its earliest an- 


; here 
Ss nere 


came the most posi- 


ents in the E papers, 


with scarcely a single ex eption, that 


the knell of this Union had struck. We 


en asunder, our bond was broken, 
repudiated our former league or 
p, and henceforth what had been 
two or more fr: 


vas to be igments, 


or hostile relations as the 


be, but never again One. It 


would but revive for us the first really 


shan p ar 


experience, to go over the files of papers 
for those extracts which were like vinegar 
Their 


ance is repeated to us in the sheets 


| irritating pangs. of this dismal 


to our eyes as we first read them. 


het 


suos 
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which come by every steamer. There 
were, of course, variations of tone and 
spirit in these evil prognostications and 
these raven-like croaks. Sometimes there 
was a vein of pity, and of that kind of 
sorrow which we feel and of that other 
kind which we express for other people’s 


troubles. Sometimes there was a start 


of surprise, an ejaculation of amazement, 
or even profound dismay, at the calami- 
ty which had come upon us. In others 
of these lewspaper comments there w 

that unmistakable superciliousness, that 
goading contemptuousness of self-conceit 
and puffy disdain, which John Bull 


on all “un-English” 


visits 
things, especially 
when they happen under their unfortu- 
nate aspects. In not a few of these same 
was a tone of exultation, 
} 


comments there 


: . ieee 
and almost diabolical, as 


mal nant 
the discomfiture of a hated and dan: 
We have rea 

wspapers for each week that 


} } 


since our troubles b 


ous riv il. 

English ne 

has passed 

have been readers of these P 

years. In not one of 

we met the sentence or the line neh pro- 
} 


: : 
i with bold assurance, 


nounces hopeful y; 


for the renewed life of our Union. In 


by far the most of them there is reiter- 
ated the most positive and dogged aver- 
We 


not unmindful of the manliness and 


ment that there is no future for us. 
are 
stout cheer with which a very few of 
them have avowed their wish and faith 
that the Rebels may be utterly discom- 
fited and held up before the world in their 
shame and friendlessness, and have coup- 
led with these utterances words of warm 
sympathy and approval for the North. 
But 
and 


these ill- wishes for the 


these 


one 
the 


party are independent of anything but 


party 
good wishes for other 
utter hopelessness as to the preservation 
or the restoration of the Union. 

Now some may suggest that we make 
altogether too much of what so far is but 
the expression of an opinion, and, at 
worst, of an unfavorable opinion, — an 
opinion, too, which may yet prove to be 
correct. But the giving of an opinion on 


some matters has all the effect of taking 
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} 


a side, and often helps much to decide 
, this 


the stake. On very many accounts 


expression of English opinion, at the time 


it was uttered and with sucl hasis, 


np 


“a 
most 


er 
and mis- 


to 


unwarranted 
It 


its harmful influence upon our interests 


was most 


chievous. is very easy distribute 
and prospects into three very different 
methods, all of which combined to injure 
the Northern 


Thus, this opinion of 


or obstruct cause, — the 


National cause. 


the hopelessness of our resistance of the 
ruin of our Union was of value 


the Rebe 


any misgivings they might have; it 


to 


great 
ls as an encouragement under 
was 
calculated to prejudice our position in 
the eyes of the world; and it had a ten- 
dency to dispirit many among ourselve 
How 
fl v= 


} 


ging hopes or determination of the Rebel 


A word upon each of these points. - 
quickening must it have been to the 
to read in the 


of 


English journals that they 
S success, that the re 


had 


their purpose simply by proposing it! 


were sure sult 


was 
already registered, that they 


} 
ea 


1in- 
Nor was it possible to regar 1 this opinion 
as not carrying with it some implication 
that the cause of the Rebels was a j ist 
one, and was sure of success, if for other 
reasons, for this, too, among them, name- 
ly, that it 


was just. Why else were the 


Rebels so sure of a triumph? Was it 
of ] 


because their superior strength or 


resources? A very little inquiry would 


have set aside that suggestion. Was it 
because of the nobleness of their 


A fre 


President of the assumed Confederacy 


very frank avowal ym 
announced to liberty-loving Englishmen 
tl that identified 


slavocracy. R 


rat cause with 
Or 


succeed through the dignity i 


was a 


was the bel cause to 


ul 


id purity 
It 
f 
unces 


ther 


lion 


of the means enlisted in its service ? 
was equally well known on both sides o 
the water by what means and appli 
of fraud, perfidy, treachery, and « 
f the Rebel 


outrages, the schemes of 
If, in spite 


were initiated and pursued. 
of all these negatives, the English press 
prophesies success to the Rebels, was not 
the prophecy a great comfort and spur 


to them ?— Again, this prophecy of our 


aygrieved with England? [ Novemb« r, 


1} 
the 


It gave a public character and 


sure discomfiture prejudiced us before 


world. 
aspe t of hopelessness to our cause; it in- 


vited coldness of treatment towards us; 


it seemed to warn off all nations from giv- 


d or comfort ; and it virtually af- 


ing us ¢ 
firmed that any outlay of means or life by 


is in a cause to be ticable 


seen 


would be reckless, sanguinary, , and 


. 
inhuman. — And, once more, 


among ourselves who are influen 
evil prognostications, it was most 
é : 

%, > 
observers trom ¢ 


of patriotisin, no 
combination of wisdom and p' 
» ‘ : . 

be of any avail to resist a 


catastrophe .—In these three harmful 
of influence, the ill-omened opinion reit- 
ud had 


erated from abro tenden 


fulfil 


itself. The whol 
tion offered abroad f 


+; } ‘ 
assertion tha 


and religi 
impossible 
warring Sta 
refresh he 
er to reliev 

in attempting an impossibi 
for the first grievance we 
our En: 

specification 
is involved alreat 
If English opinion decided 


| iy 
ust nencetortu 


mply that 


to terms di 


tionality m 
seemed also to i 
divide according 
Seceders. This was a pre 
to be pronounced ag ; 
Government which was standing 
relations with 1 as a 


What did Enel 


pose had become of our Nort ern man- 


emn treaty 


1s 


our nationality ! und sup- 


hood, of the spirit of which she herself 
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ce? There was some- promising country, the prospered home 
of thirty millions of God’s children, — 


ins 


+ 
ills 


: humiliating and exaspera 
lied advice from her, that we that “a bubble has burst” ? We might 
and unresistingly submit interchange with our foreign “ comfort- 

’ continent, bays, and riv- ers” a discussion by arguments and facts 


» terms defiantly and in- as to whether a monarchy 


by those who had a_ racy has about it more 


our How 
eive such advice from 


umstances? But we 
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The stately “ Quarterly Review,” in its 
number for July, uses a little more of 
dignity in wording the title of an article 
upon our affairs thus, — “ Democracy on 
its Trial”; but it makes up for the waste 
of refinement upon its text by a lavish 
indulgence in scurrility and falsehood in 
its comments. As a specimen, take the 
following. Living here in this goodly 
city of Boston, and knowing and loving 
well its ways and people, we are asked 
to credit the following story, which the 
Reviewer says he heard from “a well- 


] 


known traveller.” The substance of the 


story is, that a Boston merchant proposed 
to gild the lamp over his street-door, but 
was dissuaded from so doing by the sug- 
gestion of a friend, that by savoring of 
aristocracy the ornamented gas-burner 


would offend the tyrannical people and 
This, the 


I 
latest joke in the solemn Quarterly, has 
| 
I 


yrovoke violence against it! 


ed many of its readers here to recall the 
days of Madame Trollope and the Rev- 
erend Mr. Fiddler, those veracious and 


“ well-known travellers.” There are, we 
are sorry to say, many gilded street-lamps, 
burnished and blazing every night, in Bos- 
ton. But instead of standing before the 
houses of our merchants, they designate 
Our 
merchants, as a general thing, would ob- 


t, both on the score of good taste and 


quite a different class of edifices. 


on grounds of disagreeable association 


with the signal, to raise such an orna- 
ment before the doors of their comfort- 
able homes. The common people, how- 
ever, so far from taking umbrage at the 
spectacle, would be rather gratified by 
the generosity of our grandees in being 
willing to show some of their finery out 


This the 


especially of that part of our population 


of doors. would be feeling 
which is composed of foreigners, who 
ave been the ight of 
demonstrations in their native countries, 
In fact, 
we suspect that the reason why English 


used to such 


which are not democracies. 


izing of a comfortable factor, dwelling in im- 


maculate England, dealing with us in cotton, 


and with the Chinese in opium ? 


, 
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“flunkeys” hate American “flunkeyism,” 
with its laced coachmen, etc., is because 
mere money, by aping the insignia of 
rank, its gewgaws and trumpery, shows 
too plainly how much of the rank itself 
depends upon the fabrics and demonstra- 
tions through which it sets itself forth. 
We can conceive that an English noble- 
man travelling in this country, who might 
chance in one of our cities to see a turn- 
out with its outriders, tassels, and crests, 
almost or quite as fine as his own, if he 
were informed that it belonged to a ple- 
beian who had grown vastly rich through 


some coarse traflic, might resolve to re- 


duce all the display of his own equipage 
the moment he reached home. The la- 
bored and mean-spirited purpose of the 
the the 


Quarterly, and of other writers of like 


writer of aforesaid article in 
essays, is to find in our democracy the 
material and occasion of everything of 
a discreditable sort which occurs in our 


land. 


some means of observation and inquiry, 


Now we apprehend, not without 


that the state and features of society in 
Great Britain and in all our Northern 
regions are almost identically the same, 
or run in parallelisms, by which we might 
match every phenomenon, incident, prej- 
udice, and folly, every good 
bad trait and 
place with something exactly like it in 
the 


years, as we have read the English jour- 


and every 
manifestation in the one 


other. During a whole score of 
nals and our own, the thought has over 


and over again suggested itself to us that 


any one who had leisure and taste for 
the task might cut out from each series 
of papers respectively, for a huge com- 
monplace book, matters of a precisé ly 
parallel nature in both countries. A 
simple difference in the names of men 
and of places would be all that would 
appear or exist. Every noble and every 
mean and every mixed exhibition of char- 
acter, — every act of munificence and of 
baseness,—every narrative of thrilli 

romantic interest,— every instance and 
example of popular delusion, humbug, 
man-worship, breach of trust, domestic 


infelicity, and of cunning or astounding 
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depravity and hypocrisy, —every relig- 
ious, social, and political excitement, — 
every panic,—and every accident even, 
from carelessness or want of skill,—each 
and all these have their exact parallels, 
generally within the same year of time 
Brit 


crimes and the catastrophes, 


in Great 4in and in our own coun- 
try. Th 
in ear h lo seemed almost 


vality, have 


same things on either 
Munificent 


institutions, zeal in 


repetitions of the 
continent. endowments of 
charitable reforma- 
tory enterprises and in the correction of 


ha 


ns 
ion 


abuses, shown that the people of 
stand upon the same plane 
of humanity 
ture. Th 

cate lin ea 


and practical Christian cul- 


same great frauds have indi- 


h the same amount of rotten- 
ness il en occupying places of trust. 


had 


the same sort otf 
i ¥ | bank- 


ar cases 


° 7] 
insecure Waiis, 


r down of 


wife-poisoning. A Chartist insm 
7 


sts a volunteer pou in Lon- 


tion el 
don, hended rio 
ire 
a similar pre 
An intermittent con- 
England abot ] 


religion with « 


yn in 


insufficien 
' 
ichman, 


] } 


n cabinet official echoes 


9 
a certain terribie 


n that England may, per- 
her strength in turn against us. 
ly a great many bub- 

, and, for all that we 

ry, they are all equal- 


Some famous ones, 
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bright 


the century. 


in royal hues, have burst within 


Some more ol the 


Saline 

may, not impossibly, suffer a collapse be- 

fore the century has closed. 

“the bubble of Demo 

must take its chance with the rest. 
We have 


make under our general stateme1 


So that, for 


this matter, 


one more 


spec 
i 


sons why the North feels age 


the prevailing tone of sent 


comment in the Eng 


test against 
pression in 
Various aggravations, 


to rupture our Union, and to w 
from it on their own terms, at tl 


, the seceding Sta 


the 


course of 
in declaring 
pendent, and sundering 


} 


mother country. 


tion of rel 
nanifest sat 
something of 


sole mniy 


remonst! 


osition of 
present Insurrection 
mer Revolution would de 
The relations between 
.ether stated briefly or 


without one 


blance, much less of 


the bri 
the points of contrast 


can make but 


tween the two thir 


they have no one common featur 
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Why has 
might seem evasive in us to suggest to 
our English critics that they should re- 
fresh their memories about the causes and 
the justification of our Revolution by read- 
ing the page We 


content to rest our case on his argu- 


s of their own Burke. 


ment, simply affirming that on no one 


I 


point will it cover the alleged parallel- 


ism of the Southern Rebellion. 
The relations of our States to each 
unlike 


other and to the 


Union are quite 
se in which the Colonies stood to Eng- 
und. England claimed by right of dis- 
covery and exploration the soil on which 
her Colonies here were planted, the oh 

she had rival 
A large 


had any original connection wit 


claimants from the very 
number of the Colonists 
h 
Yngland, and owed her no alk 
lolland, Sweden, 


furnished much of the first stock of 


riance, 


and other countries 
our 
settlers, who thought they were occupy- 
i wild part of God’s 


than a portion of the En 


ing a earth rather 


lish domin- 


The Colonies were not planted at 
Government cost or 
The English exiles, 


but slender grounds of grateful 


pt 11C i ve, by 
enterprise. with 
remem- 
brance of the land they had left, brought 


} 


with them their own private means, sub- 


dued a wilderness, extinguished the ab- 
original titles, and slowly and wearily 


de vel ype 


Often in their direst straits did they de- 


1 the resources of the country. 


cline to ask aid from England, lest they 
might thereby furnish a plea for her in- 
terference with their internal affairs. Sev- 
eral of the Colonies from the first acted 
upon their presumed independence, and 
resolved on the 


the y 


assertion of it as 


dare the 


frank 


might venture. 


soon as 
Th it 
contemporaneous with a tyrannical de- 


mand upon them for tribute without rep- 


time for daring ha <1 to be 


resentation. Thus the relations of the Col- 
ies to Eneland were of a hap-hazard, 
idental, and always un- 
They might be i 
th 


the North felt aggrieved with England ? 


[ November, 


lations of these States to each other and 
to the Union! 
dark days and severe trials, —solemnly 


pledged to 


Drawn together after 


each other by the people 
whom the Union raised to a full citizen- 
ship in the tepublic, — bound by a com- 
pact designed to be without limitation of 
time, — lifted by their consolidation to a 
place and fame and prosperity which 
they would never else have reached, — 


’s thrift 


making a nation adapt- 


mutually necessary to each other 
and protection,- 


ed by its organic to the re- 


constitution 
f the earth which it occupies,—and 
} 
and tradi- 
and domesti 
lliances, knit 


] 


ring of which will be followed by 


flow of the life-blood till all is spent, — 

these terms are but a feeble setting forth 

of the relations of these States to each 

other and to the Union. §S 

States which have been voted out of the 
} 


by lawless Conventions owe their 


creation tothe Union. Their very soil has 


the public treasury. 


ill in debt under 
1 1 : 
by their purchase. 
too, is the contrast be- 
tween the character and method of the 


proceedings which originated and now 


Rebellion, and those which 
initiated and carried thro 
The 


: . 
complete inv 
k 


. } 
sustain the 


. > 
igh the Revo- 
} 


lution ! Rebellion exhibits to us a 


rsion of the course of meas- 


ures which inaugurat the Revolution. 


“ Secession” was the invention of 
le 


am- 
bitious leaders, who ove the forms 


of law, and have not d to submit 


their votes and their cd to primary 
meetings of the 
} 


with a despotic 


om they have 


Revolution the people ther 


movers. LEacl 


the prime 
and n 
Colonies, that 


history to be 


town 


written, will point us boast- 
fully to entries in its records showing how 
i yresentatives first to 
then 
to resist it by successive measures, each 


of which, with its limitations and its in- 


instructed its re 


Y 
i 
against 


remonstrate tyranny, and 
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Is and , 

’ ials and sworn 
: ° } } 

Virginia, re- ual i our Government have been 


cedent which > foremost plotters. They have used 


led to fol-_ their opportunities and their trusts for 


the most perfidion purposes. Nothing 


iia 
vlod 


t 


look not 


Only a weed to the pass 
among the res 
r as the 


It lodges in my breast. 
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THE CONTRABANDS 

In the month of August, 1620, a Dutch 
man-of-war from Guinea entered James 
River and sold “ twenty negars.” Such is 
the brief record left by John Rolfe, whose 
name is honorably associated with that of 
Pocahontas. This was the first importa- 
tion of the kind into the country, and the 
source of existing strifes. It was fitting 
that the system which from that slave- 
ship 


nent for nearly two centuries and a half 


had been spreading over the conti- 


should yield for the first time to the logic 
of military law almost upon the spot of its 
origin. The coincidence may not inap- 
propriately introduce what of experience 
and reflection the writer has to relate of 
a three-months’ soldier’s life in Virginia. 
On the morning of the 22d of May last, 
Major-General Butler, welcomed with a 
military salute, arrived at Fortress Mon- 
roe, and assumed the command of the De- 
Hitherto we had 


hemmed up in the 


partment of Virginia. 
been peninsula ot 
which the fort occupies the main part, 
and cut off from communication with the 
surrounding country. Until within a few 
about 


days our forces consisted of one 


thousand men belonging to the ‘ ‘hird and 
Fourth Regiments of Massachusetts mili- 
tia, and three hundred regulars. The only 
movement since our arrival on the 20th of 
April had been the expedition to Norfolk 
of the Third Re 


my privilege to serve as a private. 


iment, in which it was 


The 


fort communicates with the main-land by 


a dike or causeway about half a mile 
long, and a wooden bridge, perhaps three 
hundred feet long, and then there spreads 
out a tract of country, well wooded and 
dotted over with farms. Passing from 
this bridge for a distance of two miles 
northwestward, you reach a creek or arm 
of the bay spanned by another wooden 
bridge, and crossing it you are at once 
in the ancient village of Hampton, hav- 
ing a population of some fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. The peninsula on which the 


fort stands, the causeway, and the first 


{ November, 
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bridge described, are the property of the 
United States. Nevertheless, a small pick- 
et-cuard of the Secessionists had been ac- 
customed to occupy a part of the bridge, 
sometimes coming even to the centre, and 
a Secession flag waved in sight of the 
On the 13th of May, the Rebel 


picket-guard was driven from the bridge, 


fort. 


and all the Government property was 
taken possession of by a detachment of 
two companies from the Fourth Regi- 
ment, accompanied by a dozen regulars 
with a field-piece, acting under the or- 
Colonel Dimick, the 


post. They retired, denouncing 


ders of command- 


er of the 9 
vengeance on Massachusetts troops for 


Virginia. 


then occupied the entire bridg 


the invasion of Our pickets 


and a 
beyond, 


small strip of the main-land 


ering a valuable well; but still there was 


no occupation in force of any but Gov- 


ernment property. ‘The creation of a new 
military department, to the command of 
‘ I 


which a major-general assigned, was 


was 


rminate this isolation. On the 
13th of May the First V: 
arrived, 
Yor! 
OTR, 
numbered n¢ 


On 


ordered 


soon to ts 
rmont Regiment 
New 


" {; 
our iorces 


on the 24th the Second 


and two weeks liater 


arly ten thousand. 


the 23d of May General Butler 


the first reconnoitring expedi- 


tion, which consisted of the 
Vermont 


der the command of Colonel Ph« Ips over 


a part of 
Regiment, and proceeded un- 


the dike and bridge towards Hampton. 
They were anticipated, and when in sight 
of the second bridge saw that it had been 
set on fire, and, hastening forward, ex- 


The 


then marched into the village. 


tincuished the flames. detachment 

A parley 
was held with a Secession officer, who rep- 
resented that the men in arms in Hamp- 
Mean- 


while the white inhabitants, particularly 


ton were only a domestic police. 


the women, had generally disappeared. 
The negroes gathered around our men, 
and their evident exhilaration was partic- 


ularly noted, some of them saying, “ Glad 
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to see you, Massa,” and betraying the fact, 


that, on the approach of the detachment, 


a field-piece stationed at the bridge had 


been thrown into the sea. This was the 


first communication between our army 


and the 
The re 
important results than were anticipated. 
Three negroes, owned by Colonel Mal- 
: yer of Hampton and a Rebel 


ng advantage of the terror 


es in this department. 


nnoissance of the day had more 


among the white inhabitants, 
1 dur- 


night came 


+" 
ULK CC 


master, s 
1 in the 
The next morning, May 
roucht to General But- 


first time, stood the 


1d wives in Hampton, 
I 

they had sev- 

orhood. Here 

ave one, on 


had as yet devel- 
of pre- 

lrawn 

Un- 

con und goods, which 

n time of war be imported 
an enemy’s country, and 

as lawful prize when the 
to import them. It 
accurately speaking, 


to the rela- 


and a neutral, 


belligerent 


elation between belli 


liver- 
der the strict law of nations, all 
in enemy may be seized. 

mon Law, the property of 

sit. The 

modern times favors the waiving of 
} 

I 


humaner usage 


yut allows, without 


re and confiscation of 
is are immediately aux- 

purposes. ‘These able- 
held as slaves, were to 


» build breastworks, to 
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transport or store provisions, to serve as 
cooks or waiters, and even to bear arms. 
Regarded as property, according t 


master’s claim, they could be efi 


} 


used by the Rebels for the purposes 
the Rebellion, and most effici 
Government in suppressing it. 
ed as persons, they had escaped fi 
munities where a triumphant 
had trampled on the laws, and 
] 


rights 


and 


Gov- 


of human nature 
they now asked the prote 
ernment, to whi 


they 


ison, 
were § were 
} 


ready to serve as 


The three neg 
band of war, wert 
aid the 


1} 
DAK 


masons 
’ a 
house within 

ward the term “ contraband 
sionification, with w 


y, designating 


now adopt 


’ 

d as slaves, 
the Government 

ficial communicat 
Bi Catia 


‘What d’ ; 
¢ Wheaton’s 


we did not 


h avin 


band notion 
he Act of July 
aves used i 


The re 


such technical phrases in shaping 


rection. is often 
opinion. They commend practi 
deve loped 


whi h 


tion to a class of minds little 


. } 
in the 


direc tion of the sentiments, 
131 
nic , 

would b¢ i 


nobler imp 
I 


renelled by { 
er and 
ventleman, who 
and reads a conserv: 
confiscation to emancipation. 


luctant to have slaves declared f 


reemen, 
de- 


ris- 


but has no objection to their being 


clared contrabands. His whole nature 
es in insurrection when Bee« preach- 


es in a sermon that a thing ought to be 
done because it is a duty, but he yields 
gracefully when Butler issues an order 
commanding it to be done because it is 


a military necessity. 





The 
ext day, Major Jolin I] 
r, late Pp inci 


y in Hampton, a deles 


another Rebel offic 


nvention, and a 
Butler 
it Baltimore 
nd, claiming to act as the 
Colonel Mallory, 
He reminded Gen- 


harleston C sece 


from the Conven- 


General 


, came to the fort with a 


} 
ae- 
i€ 


] f 
imation ot 


,wl ch Vin La}! 


n which the first n 

from Washington i 
ond New York Reg 

made its encampment on the Seg 
lyin the bridge which ec 
ed t 
campment soon enlarged by 
Vermont and other New York r¢ 
On Sunday 
negroes stood before the quarters of Gen- 


Butler, 


near 


with 


, 
| 


e fort the main-land, 


+} 
Luc 


morning, May 26th, ei 


eral waiting for an audience. 


y 7 7 
Contrabands at 


‘ 


, , . 
Fo tress Monre €. sNOVE mbe r, 


r 
i 
L 
In | irt 
from Ohio, 


On May 27th, forty- 


They were examined 
Mr. Ashley, M. C. 


visitor at the fort. 


1 * 
of both sexes and all ages, 


seven neeor 


from three months to eighty-five yea 


ym were half a dozen enti 


Anotl 


among wh 


families, came n uad. 
lot of a dozen 
the same day 


to come Dy 


They wer 


sonal rights. i yrder ol General 


7 1.) 
Dowell excl ll slaves from the 


assumed to decide the 


lines. 
Sometimes oflicers 


question whether a negro was a slave, 


and deliver him to a claimant, when, 
certainly in the absence of martial law, 
they had no authority in the premises, 
under the Act of Congress, — that pow- 
er being confided to commissioners and 


marshals. As well might a member of 





Cont abands at 


made 


bondage. 


delivered 


rocess, more 
igitive-Slave Act 
a Massachu- 
showed some practical 


with 
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the fine-drawn distinctions but, depositing it in the archives of the 
times. We may imprison or si Government, he leaves a record in his- 
Rebel, but we may not unloose tory which will outlast the traditions of 
on a person he has claimed as a slave. battle or siege. It is proper to add, that 
the answer of the War Department, s 


far as its meaning is clear, leaves the Gen- 


We may seize all his other property with- ' 
out question, lands, houses, cattle, jewels ; 
but his asserted property in man is more 


eral uninstructed as to < 
sacred than the gold which overlay the 


of the Covenant, and we may not pro- y| 


1e documentary history 
This reverence for things assum- nal 


Monroe 


npment ot 


completed, the personal n 
sacred, which are not so, cannot 
continue. The Government can 
well turn away from the enthusiast, how- ninsula of 


who a 


change the objects of 
must of necessity at times s] 
s instruments, as the exigen- 
Its solemn and imperative 


issue, however 


now reached 


to the War Department 
tions. His Inquiries, 


i 
1 
and humanity a 


xl sense 


most fundamental character, 
all have 

will 
laves to have 

’ he considers the m 
loned by their owners, in whi 
nment as a finder cannot, hi 
quire a proprietary interest, 
have therefore reve rted to the 
condition of those made 

not free-born, yet fi was 

forth from the hand ton, and 
never to return.” The 


thor of that document may never win 


hurried, w 


permanent 
victor’s laurels on any renowned fi knowledge of 





The 


aspirations, capacities, and 
I 
life was mainly obtained. 

words of local history and de- 


scription may ill the narrative. 


i 


istrate 
wn of considerable his- 
t among civilized men 
lventurer Captain John 
mrades visited its site 
mouth of 


4 1 
in he 


find a home for 


James R 


' , 
they smoked th 
th an Indian tribe. 
promontory, where they 
} 


hospitality, 


Comfort, 


- rifle- 

Dat- 
Again 
Ad- 
ral Beckwith, 


} 


duishonora- 


i Dy 


Jackson, in his 
ore the Battle 


soldiers 


id even 


, 
mbDstones 
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A 


rub- 


zens of considerable taste and rank. 


friend of mine found among the 


bish of a deserted house an English il- 
lustrated edition of “ Paradise Lost,” of 
the date of 1725, and Boy le’s Oxford edi- 


tion of “ The Epistles of Phalaris,” fa- 


mous in classical controversy, printed in 


1718. The proximity of Fortress Mon- 


roe, of the fashionable watering- place 


of Old 


Point, and | 


am re 


of the 
Hampton Roads, has contributed to the 


To this ré 


summer-time public men 


interest of the town. 


came in 

ir cares, army and navy ofl 
and the 

ol Virginia. 


ters 


1OOKIN 
agence 


the town was that of Johr 


nt Jackson sot 


ce 
ition at 
er he was followed by 


Mr. Blair. 


formed me, who said he had of 


and solicit 
So at lez 


ther 
there. 


them both 
the town 

dence It looked 

vere sle¢ py and indolent in t 


+ 


tiumes, having oysters ior its 


chandise. The streets were 


paveme nts W 
stones, and un 
were 
Church, 
All thess 


contl LOT? 


nex 
ne 


recent tion, a waste 


, 
ty indelensibie on 


ciples. The 


any 


ni 
it climate 
purp 


re quire 1, « 


In th 


for that 


ber imported from the 
Rebe 
into hero 


the 


fancied their action to be 


chief 
selves 
of they 


playing part 


lime as 


With 


rav- 


the Russians at Moscow. 
Vandalism, 


roops can hereafter be 


precedent of no 


own t 
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lessthan for them, or, anticipating a return at no 


esired to stay and 


Tl e pre vailing exodus, le aving 
l 


zen white men behind, testifies the po- distant day, d 
itical feelings of the people. Only two guard the property. The slaves who re- 
es were thrown as 1e ordinance mained lived upon the little pork and 
“Secession. Whatever of Union senti- corn-meal that were left and the growing 

nt existed there had been swept away vegetables. They had but 
gogues as Mallory, Cary, The women look after their meagre 


ider, Shiels, and Hope. Hastily as household concerns, but the men were 
they removed in most cases all gv Ihy idle, standing it groups, 

furniture, leaving only the ; i 

sideboard, too he avy to be 


In a few exceptional « 


But more interesting ar 

} 1: 
re | “1 1Lu Siave-ll 
ned to us. 


, of whom the 


rarely havi 
ne room on the lower floor, and 


an open 


<ing for the master’s family was don 


les, chairs, dishes, and the miscellane 
is utensils of household life. The n 
rs had taken with them, generally, thei 
1iting-maids and house -servants, 
sired to carry all their slaves wit! 
But in the hasty preparation 
ularly where the slaves wer: 


away from their master’s close, or 


family, — it was difficult to remov 
against their will, as they could ski 
a few hours and then go where they pleas- 


ed. Some voluntarily left their 


i spec- 


behind, not having the means to provide k tl vel joying the 
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in con- 
To 

he house of 
r. whatever n 


race, to 


vay employes 
) ploy 
7 


1 
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them for serving us, if they ever returned. 
One inquired suspiciously why we took 
the name of his master. My reply was, 
that it was taken in order to identify 
them,—an explanation with which ,he 
was more satisfied than I was myself. 
Several were without shoes, and said 
that they could not drive the shovel into 
the earth. They were told to use the 

The rest of the forenoon being 

d in registering their names and 
res, and the names of their masters, they 


were dismissed to come together on the 


ringing of the bell, at two, Pp. M. 
It had been expressly understood that 


I w: 


sup rvision of the negroes, directin 


s to have the exclusive control and 


o their 
hours of labor and their rests, without in- 
terference from any one. The work it- 
self was to be planned and superintend- 
ed by the oflicers of the Third and Fourth 
Reviments. This exclusive control of the 
nen was necessarily confided to one, as 


different lieutenants detailed each day 


could not feel a responsibility for their 
One or two of these, when rests 


the 


wellare. 


were allowed negroes, were some- 


what disgusted, saying that negroes could 
I had 


had some years before an experience with 


dig all the time as well as not. 


the use of the shovel under a warm sun, 

and knew better, and I wished I could 

superintend a corps of lieutenants and 

appl 
A 

+} 


toveth« Pe answered to the ir names, and, 


y their own theory to themselves. 
t 


two, Pp. M., the contrabands came 


each taking a shovel, a spade, or a pick, 


began to work upon the breastworks far- 


thest from the village and close to the 


new cemetery. The afternoon was very 
warm, the warmest we had in Hampton. 
Some, 


light work, wilted under the heat, and 


used only to household or other 


they were told to go into the cemetery and 
lie down. I remember distinctly a corpu- 


lent 


perspiration rolled and who said he 


colored man, down whose cheeks the 
felt 


badly. He also was told to go away and 


rest until he was better. He soon came 


back relieved, and there was no more 


faithful laborer among them all during 
three 


the rest of the time. Twice or 
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times in the afternoon an intermission of 
| Thus 


evening, 


fifteen minutes was allowed to < 
they worked until six in the 
when they were dismissed for the day. 
They deposited their tools in the court- 
house, where each one ol h sown a cord 
carefully put his pick or shovel where he 
could find it again, — sometimes behind a 
door and sometimes in a sly corner or un- 
der a seat, preferring to keep his own tool. 
They were then informed that they must 
come tove ther on the ringing ol 

the next morning at four o’c] 

thought that too early, but they were as- 
sured that the system best for their healt 
would be adopted, and they would after- 


wards be consulted about changing it. 


The next morning we did 
) 


80 Cari as 


not rise quite 
bell 


some minutes later. 


four, and the was not 
1] 


rung till The con- 


trabands were prompt, their names had 
been called, and they had marched to 


the trenches, a quarter of a mile distant, 


and were fairly at work by half-past four 


or a quarter before five. They did ex- 


cellent service during the morning hours, 


and at seven were dismissed till eight. 


The roll was then called again, absences, 
if any, noted, and by half-past eight they 


vere at their post. Th y continued at 


the trenches till eleven, being allowed 
rests, and were then dismissed until three, 


being relieved four hours in the 


Pp. M., 
middle of the day, when, the bell being 
rung and the roll called, they resumed 
their work and continued till six, when 
they were dismissed for the day. Such 
were the hours and usual course of their 
labor. ‘Their number was increased some 
half dozen by fugitives from the back- 
country, who came in and asked to be 
allowed to serve on the intrenchments. 

The contrabands worked well, and in 
no instance was it found necessary for 
the superintendents to urge them. There 
inst 


idleness, which answered for discipline. 


was a public opinion among them ag 
Some days they worked with our soldiers, 
and it was found that they did more work, 
and did the nicer parts — the facings and 
( olonels Pa kard 


and Wardrop, under whose dire: 


dressings — better. 





done. 


il, OF 
ws, O 


Han 
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‘e constructed, and Gen- 
ho visited them, expressed 
, 


the work which the con- 
On the 14th of July, 
the London “ Times,” and 
f the Sanitary Commission, 
pton and manifested much 
success of the experime nt. 
] 


suD- 


9 indeed, pleasing. A 


, to whom I had insisted that 


unds should 


1d 


in 


Ss W 


ist like human | 


ta 


ir 


ul 


ence and Mr. 


be treated with 
sneered at the idea of ap- 
: of 
found then, as always, that 
will 


notions in time 


iropic 
accomplish more when 
The 


redit our 


eings. 
e, 1l we Wil but ( 
Rarey, too, may 
be extended to our rela- 
asts that serve us. 
ifter the contrabands com- 
work, five days’ rations 
them, —a soldier’s ration 
ul half a 
The 
ldier 
than he gener: 


it for 


ration for 


allowance was 


’s ration, if properly 


illy needs, 
whom a half-ra- 


a wife or a 


of 


soap, and candles, and 


vas large it made a 
The recipients went 
ng perfectly satisfied, and 

that our promises to them 


On Sunday fresh 


them in the same 


tro ps. 


iking feature in the 


| not be 


h must omitted. 


r a profane or vulear word 
uril 


1g my superintend- 


difficult 


i 


k which it will be 


ny sixty-four white men tak- 


In- 


discomfort of a soldier, 


inywhere in our army. 


to remain a gentleman in the 


l re 


erpetual reiteration of lan- 
o decent lips would utter 
But the negroes, 


for 


pronounced unfit 


pi 


in this respect 


freedom, were 


those who make high boasts 


Out 


of manners and Christian culture. 
of the sixty-four who worked for us, all 
but half a dozen were members of the 
Although 


without a pastor, they held religious meet- 


Churt h, generally the Baptist. 
i 


ings on the Sundays which we passed 
Hampton, which were attended 


] 


sixty colored persons and three 


: rp : ° 
soldiers. The devotions were 


conducted, bating some loud 


one or two excitable 


brethren, 
better sense of the 
Tl 


vent, and marked by a simplicity wl 


rest could not sup 
. 1 
ir prayers and exhortations wer 


is not infrequently the richest elo 
ome 23° — 1 wie] . 
Ihe soldiers behaved with entire 
them 


ety, and two exhorted 


unction, as children of one F 
somed by the same Redeemer. 
To this general propric 

among the contrabands intrustec 
there was only one exception, an 
was in the case of Joe ———-; 

I have forgotten. He was of a va- 
] 


lisy 
He had a plausible speech an 


han 


erant disposition, and an inveterate shirk. 


d a distorted 
called a dem- 
He bore an ill 
“ fit for trea- 

He was dis- 


l had 


ana pb 


imagination, and might be 


agooue among darkies. 


physiognomy, - -that of one 


sons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
liked by the other contrabands, 


been refused admission to 


hell 


which he wished to join in order 


up a character. Last, but not least, among 


his sins, he was accustomed be 


wife, of which she accused him in my pr 


ence ; whereupon he justified himself « 
the brazen assumption that 
There 


to believe that he 


did the same. was no @ 
had already 
pered with by Rebels; but his pri 


HH 


the labor 


not be more than five dollars. 
be a disturbing element among 
ers on the breastworks, and he was a dan- 


therefore sent him to the fort 


I he urd of 


bemoaning his isolat 


him, he was at the 
ion, al 
our soldiers there, who charged him with 


being a *“ Secesh,” and confounded him 
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I occupied much of my leisure 


conversations with tl 


ktown. at their work and 


vat among the sheep. deavoring to ¢ 
thought and feeling 
¢] 


ymnday evening, J 
i to vive the results, so 


arrived at. 


There were more ne 


African bl 





| 
raband. 
nds L 
al 





638 The 
who for that reason, being in Washing- 
ton at the time the war began, had not 
dared to return to Hampton — served the 
staff of General Pierce. He the 


hizhest testimony to the kindness of his 


bore 


master, who, he said, told him to remain, 

that the Yankees were the friends of 
his people, and would use them well. 
“ But,” said David,—for that was his 


name,— “I never heard of any other 
master who talked that way, but they 
all told the worst stories about the Yan- 
and the mistresses were more fu- 


David, I 


may add, spite of his good master, longed 


kees, 


rious even than the masters.” 


to be free. 

The masters, in their desperation, had 
within a few months resorted to another 
device to secure the loyalty of their 
The colored Baptist 


slaves. minister 
had been something of a pet among the 
whites, and had obtained subscriptions 
from some benevolent citizens to secure 

reedom of a handsome daughter of 

who was exposed to sale on an auc- 
ion block, where her beauty inspired 
competition. Some leading Secession- 
ists, Lawyer Hope for one, working some- 
what upon his gratitude and somewhat 
upon his vanity, persuaded him to offer 
the services of himself and his sons, in 
a published communication, to the cause 
of Virginia and the Confederate States. 


The He lost 


his hold on his congregation, and could 


artifice did not succeed. 


not have safely remained after the whites 
left. He felt uneasy about his betrayal, 
and tried to restore himself to favor by 
no harm to his 


saying that he meant 


} 


people ; 


vain. His was the deserved fate of those 


but his protestations were in 


in all ages who, victims of folly or bribes, 
turn their backs on their fellows. 
Notwithstanding all 
the negroes, with rare exceptions, still 
believed that the 
friends. They had learned something in 


these attempts, 


Yankees were their 
Presidential elections, and they thought 
their masters could not hate us as they 
They 


believed that the troubles would some- 


did, unless we were their friends. 


how or other help them, although they 
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that 
They may be pardoned for 


did not understand all was going 


on. their 
want of apprehension, when some of our 
public men, almost venerable, and re- 
puted to be very wise and philosop 
are bewildered and grope blindly ° 

were somewhat perplexed by the con- 


tradictory statements of our soldiers, 
some of whom, according to their wish- 
es, said the contest was for them, and 


others that it did not concern them at 
all and they would remain as before. 
If it was explained to them, that Lincoln 
was chosen by a party who were opposed 
to extending slavery, but who were also 
Vir- 


ginia, — that Virginia and the South had 


opposed to interfering with it in 


rebelled, and we had come to suppress 
the rebellion,— and although the object 
of the war was not to emancipate them, 
yet that might be its result,—they answer- 
ement 
They did not seem inclined 
More 


while 


ed, that they understood the stat 
perfectly. 
to fight, although willing to work. 
could not be expected of them 


What la- 


tent inspirations they may have remains 


nothing is promised to them. 


to be seen. 


They had at first a mysteri- 


ous dread of fire-arms, but famili 
rapidly removing that. 
life has 


The religious element of their 


been noticed. They said they had pray- 
ed for this day, and God had sent Lin- 


to their We 


used to overhear their family devotions, 


coln in answer prayers. 
somewhat loud according to their man- 
ner, in which they prayed earnestly for 
our troops. They built their hopes of 
freedom on Scriptural examples, regard- 
ing the deliverance of Daniel from the 
lions’ den, and of the Three Children from 
the furnace, as symbolic of their coming 
freedom. One said to me, that masters, 
before they died, by their wills some- 
times freed their slaves, and he thought 
that a type that they should become free. 

One Saturday evening one of them 
asked me to call and see him at his home 
the next morning. I did so, and he hand- 
ed me a Bible belonging to his mistress, 
who had died a few days before, and 


whose bier I had helped to carry to the 
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the argument for universal liberty from 
So true is it that the 


He wanted me to read to 
It 


seemed, that, as one of the means of keep- 


family vault. 


him the eleventh chapter of Daniel. their simple talk. 


best thoughts which the human intellect 


ing them quiet, the white clergymen dur- has produced have come, not from afflu- 


ing the winter and spring had read them ent learning or ornate speech, but from 


some verses from it to show that the South _ the original elements of our nature, com- 
would prevail, enforcing passages which mon to all races of men and all coundi- 


ascribed great dominion to “the king of _ tions in life; and genius the highest and 


South,” and suppressing those which most cultured may bend with profit to 


subsequently give the supremacy to “ the lowliest of hum: itterances. 


king the North.” 


catch the 
heats 


A colored man who There was a very general desire among 


of 


the contrabands to know how to re 


A few had learned; 


we 


read had found the latter passages 


made them known. The chapter and these, in 
instance where 
quite perplexed as I read on, remarked, teacher, had been tat ) 
The .” their childhood by their white playmates. 
I read to him also the thirty-fourth chap- not 
of Jt 


Israel records the denunciations by 


wk with mystery, and my auditor, inquired as t 


Bible is a very mysterious boo 


tt 


Others knew their let 
ther.” 


ter remiah, wherein the sad proph- “put them togeth 


remember of a summer’s aft 


Jehovah of sword, pestilence, and famine a young married woman, p 


against tl l 


a door- 


try 


e Jews for not proclaiming lib- five years old, seated on 


He 


vere 


e rvants and handmaids. her primer before her, 
had known before that there 
s in the Bible. 


* the 


rty t » their s 
progress. 
In tact 


vetting a livelihood the c« 


natural and the 


ersations of contrabands ntrabanc 


inferior to the Yankees, but 
the the 


be regarded as freemen 
When asked if they 
ht themselves fit for freedom, and if 


jul 


to mass of 
It is 


wi yuld be less 


tion. Southern poy 


tion. not easy to see why they 


es were not lazy, their answer industrious, than 


» but the darkies cleared all the whites, particul as would 


d Yes, there are 


"ound 


here 


1 
iriy 
¢ 


here ? have the encouragement of wages. ‘J 
would be transient difficulties at the out- 


lasting 


darkies, but there are more lazy 
When told that the free blacks 


had not succeeded, they answered that 


whites.” set, but no more than a bad system 


for ages might be expected to leave be- 


hind. 
fitted for the active 


the free blacks have not had a fair chance The first generation might be un- 


under the laws, — that they don’t dare to duties and responsi- 


enforce their claims against white men, _ bilities of citizenship; but this difficulty, 
—that a free colored blacksmith had a under generous provisions for education, 
Even now 


thousand dollar would not pass to the next. 


s due to him from white 


men, but h they are not so much behind the masses 
of the whites. Of the 
took the oath of allegi 


not more than one i 


was afraid to sue for any 


f it. One man, when asked Virginians who 
3 ought to be free, replic d,—*“ I feed ance at Hampton, 
and clothe myself and pay my master fifteen could write 


one hundred and twenty dollars a year; his name, and the rolls captured at Hat- 


and the one hundred and twenty dollars 
is just so much taken from me, which 
ought to be used to make me and my 
children Indeed, broken 


as was their speech and limited as was 


comfortable.” 


their knowledge, they reasoned abstract- 
ly on their rights as well as white men. 
Locke or Channing might have fortified 


teras disclose an equally deplorable igno- 


The contrabands might be less 


rance. 
addicted than the now dominant race to 
bowie-knives and duels, think less of the 
value of bludgeons as forensic arguments, 
be less inhospitable to innocent sojourn- 
ers from Free States, and have far in- 
ferior skill in robbing forts and arsen- 
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In the Revoluti in the army at Cam- 

bridge, from the beginning to the close of 

mankind would forgive the war, against the protests of South Car- 
juiring these accomplish-  olina by the voice of Edward Rutledge, 
rm treason. As a race, but with the exnress sanction of Washing- 
ss vigorous and thrifty ton,—ever just, ever grateful for patriot- 
but they are more so- ism, whencesoever it came, e negroes 
affectionate, fulfilling the fought in the ranks witl » white men, 
held in rel ition and the y never dishonor he patriot 

ed to freedom and ci ause. So also at the defence New Or- 
leans they received from General Jackson 


a nobl 


IVLIZE 
lous per 
ication the 
it teachers of 
1ant 
ly in this war 
wees have served 


breastworks have beet 


well ‘ If that be i " cannonade, and they share 


wrongs to avenge. <As- comrades in the victory of Hattera 


d with our army, they would con- tory will not fail to record that « 
| wer and more dis« plin- 28th day of August, 1861, when th 
Nor is this view disproved by el forts were bombarded 
irrections. In those cases, the army and navy, und 
vithout arms, without allies, Major-General Butler and Commod 


ipline, but throwing them- Stringham, fourteen negroes, lately Vir- 
selves against society, against govern- ginia slaves, now contraband of war, 
ment, against everything, saw no other faithfully and without panic worked the 
escape than to devastate and destroy with- after-gun of the upper deck of the Min- 
out mercy in order to get a foothold. If nesota, and hailed with a victor’s pride 
they exterminated, it was because exter- the Stars and Stripes as they again way- 
mination was threatened against them. ed on the soil of the Carolinas. 
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The Washers of the Shroud. 


THE WASHERS OF THE SHROUD. 


ALONG a river-side, I know not where, 

I walked last night in mystery of dream ; 

A chill creeps curdling yet beneath my hair, 

To think what chanced me by the pallid gleam 
Of a moon-wraith that waned through haunted air. 


Pale fire-flies pulsed within the meadow mist 
Their halos, wavering thistle-downs of light ; 


The loon, that seemed to mock some goblin tryst, 
Laughed ; and the echoes, huddling in affright, 
Like Odin’s hounds, fled baying down the night. 


Then all was silent, till there smote my ear 

A movement in the stream that checked my breath : 
Was it the slow plash of a wading deer ? 

But something said, “ This water is of Death! 

The Sisters wash a Shroud, — ill thing to hear!” 


I, looking then, beheld the ancient Three, 

Known to the Greek’s and to the Norseman’s creed, 
That sit in shadow of the mystic Tree, 

Still crooning, as they weave their endless brede, 
One song: “ Time was, Time is, and Time shall be.” 


No wrinkled crones were they, as I had deemed, 
But fair as yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, 

To mourner, lover, poet, ever seemed ; 

Something too deep for joy, too high for sorrow, 
Thrilled in their tones and from their faces gleamed. 


“¢ Still men and nations reap as they have strawn,” — 
So sang they, working at their task the while, — 

“ The fatal raiment must be cleansed ere dawn : 

For Austria? Italy ? the Sea-Queen’s Isle ? 


O’er what quenched grandeur must our shroud be drawn ? 


“ Or is it for a younger, fairer corse, 

That gathered States for children round his knees, 
That tamed the wave to be his posting-horse, 

The forest-feller, linker of the seas, 

Bridge-builder, hammerer, youngest son of Thor’s ? 


“ What make we, murmur’st thou, and what are we ? 

When empires must be wound, we bring the shroud, 

The time-old web of the implacable Three : 

Is it too coarse for him, the young and proud ? 

Earth’s mightiest deigned to wear it ; why not he ?” 
41 
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“Ts there no hope ?” I moaned. “So strong, so fair! 
Our Fowler, whose proud bird would brook erewhile 
No rival’s swoop in all our western air ! 

Gather the ravens, then, in funeral file, 

For him, life’s morn-gold bright yet in his hair ? 


“ Leave me not hopeless, ye unpitying dames ! 
I see, half-seeing. Tell me, ye who scanned 
The stars, Earth’s elders, still must noblest aims 
Be traced upon oblivious ocean-sands ? 


” 


Must Hesper join the wailing ghosts of names ? 


“ When grass-blades stiffen with red battle-dew, 
Ye deem we choose the victors and the slain: 
Say, choose we them that shall be leal and true 
To the heart’s longing, the high faith of brain ? 
Yet here the victory is, if ye but knew. 


“ Three roots bear up Dominion: Knowledge, Will, — 
These two are strong, but stronger yet the third, — 
Obedience, the great tap-root, that still, 

Knit round the rock of Duty, is not stirred, 

Though the storm’s ploughshare spend its utmost skill. 


“Ts the doom sealed for Hesper? ’T is not we 
Denounce it, but the Law before all time : 

The brave makes danger opportunity ; 

The waverer, paltering with the chance sublime, 
Dwarfs it to peril: which shall Hesper be ? 


“ Hath he let vultures climb his eagle’s seat 
To make Jove’s bolts purveyors of their maw ? 
Hath he the Many’s plaudits found more sweet 
Than wisdom ? held Opinion’s wind for law ? 
Then let him hearken for the headsman’s feet ! 


“ Rough are the steps, slow-hewn in flintiest rock, 
States climb to power by; slippery those with gold 
Down which they stumble to eternal mock : 

No chafferer’s hand shall long the sceptre hold, 
Who, given a Fate to shape, would sell the block. 


“ We sing old sagas, songs of weal and woe, 
Mystic because too cheaply understood ; 

Dark sayings are not ours; men hear and know, 
See Evil weak, see only strong the Good, 

Yet hope to balk Doom’s fire with walls of tow. 


“ Time Was unlocks the riddle of Time Is, 
That offers choice of glory and of gloom ; 
The solver makes Time Shall Be surely his. 
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But hasten, Sisters ! for even now the tomb 


Grates its slow hinge and calls from the abyss.” 


“ But not for him,” I cried, “ not yet for him, 
Whose large horizon, westering, star by star 
Wins from the void to where on ocean’s rim 
The sunset shuts the world with golden bar, — 
Not yet his thews shall fail, his eye grow dim ! 


“ His shall be larger manhood, saved for those 
That walk unblenching through the trial-fires ; 
Not suffering, but faint heart is worst of woes, 
And he no base-born son of craven sires, 


Whose eye need droop, confronted with his foes. 


“Tears may be ours, but proud, for those who win 
Death’s royal purple in the enemy’s lines : 

Peace, too, brings tears; and ’mid the battle-din, 
The wiser ear some text of God divines ; 


For the sheathed blade may rust with darker sin. 


“ God, give us peace !— not such as lulls to sleep, 
But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose knit! 
And let our Ship of State to harbor sweep, 

Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 

And her leashed thunders 


gathering for their leap ! 


So said I, with clenched hands and passionate pain, 


Thinking of dear ones by Potomac’s side : 


1a 


Again the loon laughed, mocking; and again 
The echoes bayed far down the night, and died, 


While waking I recalled my wandering brain. 
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l in the Chapel of Harvard 
By James Wacker, D. D. 


Ticknor & Fields. 


ities of his mental and moral organiza- 
tion, it will be found that the style and 
Boston 12mo. structure of these printed sermons suggest 


the mode of their delivery, which is sim- 


Tue great reputation which Dr. Walker ply the 


emphatic utterance of emphatic 


has long enjoyed, as one of the most im- 
pressive pulpit orators of the country, will 
suffer little diminution by the publication 
of these specimens of his rare powers of 
To 
ral reader, they are, to be sure 
deprived of th 


statement, 
the ren 


argument, and illustration. 


; 
fascination of his voice and 
manner 


; but as the peculiarities of his elo- 


cution have their source in the peculiar- 


thought. The Italicized words, with which 
the volume abounds, palpably mark the 
results of thinking, and arrest attention 
because they are not less emphasized by 
the intellect than by the type. In reflect- 
ing Dr. Walker’s mind, the work at the 
same time reflects his manner. 

Every 
struck by their thorough reasonableness,— 


reader of these sermons will be 
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a reasonableness which does not exclude, 
but includes, the deepest and warmest re- 
ligious sensibility. Moral and religious 
feeling pervades every statement; but the 
feeling is still confined within a flexible 
framework of argument, which, while it 
enlarges with every access of emotion, is 
always an outlying boundary of thought, 
beyond which passion does not pass. Light 
continually asserts itself as more compre- 
hensive in its reach than heat; and the no- 
blest spiritual instincts and impulses are 
never allowed unchecked expression as 
sentiments, but have to submit to the re- 
straints imposed by principles. Even in 
the remarkable sermon entitled, ‘‘ The 
Heart more than the Head,” it will be 
found that it is the head which legitimates 
he action of the heart. The sentiments 
are exalted above the intellect by a pro- 
cess purely intellectual, and the inferiority 
of the reason is shown to be a principle 
essentially reasonable. 
the 


Thus, throughout 
insight 
into the complex phenomena of our spir- 


volume, the author’s mental 
itual nature is always accompanied by a 
mental oversight of its actual and possi- 
A sound, large, 


le aberrations. “ round- 


about” common sense, keen, eager, vigi- 

lant, sagacious, encompasses all the emo- 

tional elements of his thought. He has a 

subtile sense of mystery, but he is not a 
The 

of the Divine Spirit he apprehends under 


the conditions of 


mystic. most marvellous workings 
Law, and even in the 
raptures of devotion he never forgets the 
relation of cause and effect. 

The style of these what 
might be expected from the character of 
the mind it expresses. If Dr. Walker 
were not a thinker, it is plain that he could 
never have been a rhetorician. 


sermons is 


He has no 
power at all as a writer, if writing be con- 
sidered an accomplishment which can be 
separated from earnest thinking. Words 
are, with him, the mere instruments for 
the expression of things; and he hits on 
felicitous words only under that impatient 
stress of thought which demands exact ex- 
pre ssion for definite ideas. All his words, 
simple as they are, are therefore fairly 
earned, and he gives to them a force and 
significance which they do not bear in the 
dictionary. The mind of the writer is felt 
beating and burning beneath his phraseolo- 
gy, stamping every word with the 
of a thought. 


image 


Largeness of intellect, acute 
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discrimination, clear and explicit state- 
ment, masterly arrangement of matter, 
an unmistakable performance of the real 
business of expression,—these qualities 
make every reader of the sermons con- 
scious that a mind of great vigor, breadth, 
and pungency is brought into direct con- 
tact with his own. The almost ostenta- 
tious absence of “ fine writing” only in- 
creases the effect of the plain and sinewy 
words. 

lf we from the form to the sub- 
stance of Dr. Walker’s teachings, we shall 


pass 


find that his sermons are especially char 
acterized by practical wisdom. A scholar, 
a moralist, a metaphysician, a theologian, 
learned in all the lore and trained in the 
best methods of the schools, he is distin- 
guished from most scholars by his broad 
grasp of every-day life. It is this quality 
which has given him his wide influence as 
a preacher, and this is a prominent charm 
of his printed sermons. He 
ciples to the test of 
thoughts with 


brings prin- 
and 
The 
which can easily elude the threats, the 

and the appeals of ordinary 


sermonizers, finds itself mastered by his 


iacts, connects 


things. conscience 


monitions, 


mingled fervor, logic, and practical knowl- 


edge. Every sermon in the present vol 
good for use, 


ume is and furnishes both 
and aids to the 


of manly Christian character. 


inducements formatior 
There is 
much, of course, to lift the depressed and 
inspire the weak; but the great peculiar- 
ity of the discourses is the resolute en- 
ergy with which they grapple with the 
worldliness and sin of the proud and the 
strong. 


The Monks of the West, fi 
St. Bernard. 


ALEMBERT, 


om St. Benedict to 
By the Count pe Mont- 
French 
Academy. Authorized ‘Translation. 
Volumes I. and II. Edinburgh 
London: W. Blackwood & 
Svo. pp. xii. and 515, 549. 


Member of the 


and 


1861. 


Sons. 


Tuese volumes form the 
ment of a work in which one of 
lights of the Romish Church in ou 


glo . 
gi le 


proposes to recount the 
ern Monasticism, and to narrate the lives 
of some of the remarkable men who suc- 


cessively passed from the cloister to the 


Papal throne, or in positions scarcely less 
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conspicuous permanently affected the his- With this qualification, and with some al- 
tory of the Church. His original design, lowance for needless repetitions, we can- 
however, does not appear to have extend- not but regard his work as a most attrac- 
ed beyond writing the life of St. Bernard tive and eloquent contribution to ecclesi- 
of Clairvaux, which he intended to make astical history. 
in some measure a complement to his life About half of the first volume is devoted 


of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. But he judg- o a General Introduction, explanatory of 


that, in order to exhibit the ie origin and design of the work, but 


influence of that remarkable mainly intended to paint the chara 
heir various aspects, it was monastic institutions, to describ 
outset to retrace the ear- piness of a religious life 
istic institutions in the the charges broug! 
yw how far they tend 1 to These topics are leré n ten chap- 
for suchaman. Only a _ ters, filled with curious details, and wri 
minary task has been ac- withan eloquence and anearnestness Ww 
but enough has been it is difficult for the reader to resist 
it the historian lowing this we have a sh 
yw thorough- sketch of the social and | 
sources of of the Roman Empire after 
stantine, ex! tin 


ouches its 


monasteries Oo! 
s narrative illustrious men 
que, and re , and all 
ence, lineated, are Ba 
he friend Gregory NX: 
», Augustine, 
urs, and the numer 
tors nurtured 
ns 
orary sources ; ¢ if f the saintly v 
or expressions iro yf seclusion would 
suthors, it has never been 
verifying the original 
text. A igle di 
apparently insignifi ‘ agia, Mar 
me hours an me- ther Tl preliminary 
I have y con 1 alf of the first 
i The Fourth Book com} 
of the Life 
: properly opens tl - 
it and temper in lembert proposes to narrate. 
k is written no well-founded _ sufficiently minute sketch of 
taken; but considerable history of Benedict and his imme 
ve made from the author’s lowers; but its chief merit 
of the services rendered by the ample and satisfactory exp 
Christian civilization, and Benedictine Rule. The ne 
will accept his views as to the history of monastic i 


worth of monastic institutions. ly and Spain during th 
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centuries, and includes biographical notices 
of Cassiodorus, the founder of the once fa- 
mous monastery of Viviers in Calabria, of 
St. Gregory the Great, of Leander, Bish- 
op of Seville, and his brother Isidore, of Il- 
defonso of Toledo, and of many others of 
scarcely less renown in the early monastic 
The Sixth 


monks pnder the first Merovingians, and 


records. 300k is devoted to the 
is divided into five sections, treating re- 
‘tively of the conquest of Gaul by the 
Franks, of the arrival of St. Maur in An- 
jou and the propagation of the Benedictine 
there, of the relations previously ex- 

ting between the monks and the Mero- 
vingians, of St. Radegund and her follow- 
ers, and of the services of the monks in 
clearing the forests and opening the way 
for the advance of civilization. The Sev- 
enth Book records the life of St. Colum- 
banus, and describes at much length his 
labors in Gaul, as well as those of his dis- 
ciples, both in the great monastery of Lux- 
euil and in the numerous colonies which 
issued from it and spread over the whole 
neighborhood, bringing the narrative down 
At 
this point the portion of Montalembert’s 


to the close of the seventh century. 
work now published terminates, leaving, 
we presume, several additional volumes to 
follow. For their appearance we shall look 
with much interest. If the remainder is 
executed in the same spirit as the portion 


now before us, and is marked by the same 


liligent study of the original authorities 
and the same persuasive eloquence, it will 
form one of the most valuable of the many 
attractive monographs which we owe to 
the French historians of our time, and will 
be read with equal interest by Catholics 


and Protestants. 


Eighty Years’ Progre ss of the United States, 
showing the Various Channels of Industry 
and Education through which the People 

United States have 

British Colony to their Present National 

Illustrated with over Two 

Hundred Engravings. New York: 51 

Street. Worcester: L. Stebbins. 

Two Volumes. 8vo. 


of the arisen from a 


Impo tance. 
John 
A vast amount of useful information is 
treasured up in these two national volumes. 


Agriculture, commerce and trade, the cul- 
tivation of cotton, education, the arts of de- 
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sign, banking, mining, steam, the fur-trade, 
ete., are subjects of interest everywhere, 
and the present writers seem to be special- 
ly competent for the task they have as- 
If the 1 


household library should 
possess such books more frequently, less 


sumed. 
ignorance would prevail on topics concern- 
ing which every American ought to be well- 
informed. Woful silence usually prevails 
when a foreigner asks for statistics on any 
point connected with our industrial prog- 


ress, and very few take the 


trouble to get 
at facts which are easy enough to be had 
We are glad to 


il brought togeth 


with a little painstaking. 
, 

see so much good materi 

er as we find in these two well-filled vol 


umes 


Physiology and Electro-T] apeulics 
Showing the Rules and Methods for the Em 
ployment of Galvanism in Nervous Diseas- 
es, etc. Second Edition, with Additions. 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 


Ar a time when the partition-wall be 
and 


Gentile of the medical 
breached, if 


ry and im- 


tween Jew 


world is pretty thoroughly 
not thrown down, and qua 
posture are tolerated as necessary evils, it 
with a real work of 


labors 


regular physician, concerning the 


is agreeable to meet 
of a 
influ- 


science, emanating from the 


ences exerted by electricity on the human 
body, both in health and disease. 

Elec tricity is one of the great powers of 
Nature, pervading all 


matter, existing in 


all mineral, 1d animal bodies, 
not only acting in the combinations of the 
elements and molecules, but also serving 
separation from each 
This imponderable fluid or power, 


as a means for their 
other. 
whatever it may be, whether one or two, 
or a polarization of one force into the states 
+ and —, is one of the most active agen- 
cies known to man, and although not ca- 
pable of being weighed in the balance, is 
not found wanting anywhere in Nature. It 
courses in great currents beneath our feet, 
in the solid rocks of the earth, penetrat- 
ing to the very interior of the globe, while 
it also rushes through our atmosphere in 
lurid flashes, and startles us with the crash 
and roar of heaven’s artillery. It gives 
magnetic polarity to the earth, and directs 
the needle by its influence ; for magnetic 
attraction is only an effect of the earth’s 
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thermo-electricity, excited by the sun’s 
Both 
animal and vegetable life are dependent 
on electric forces for their development ; 
and many of their functions, directly or 


rays acting in a continuous course. 


indirectly, result from their agency. 
If this 
gree the 


force controls to a great de- 
living functions of our organs in 
their healthy action, it must be that it is 
concerned in those derangements and le- 
sions which constitute disease and abnor- 
It must have 
a remedial and the opposite effect, accord- 
i is applied. 


nal actions or disorders. 


Is such a gigantic power to be left in 
the hands of charlatans, or shall it be re- 
served for application by scientific physi- 
cians? This is a question we must meet 
and answer practically. 

It may be asked why a force of this na- 
ture has been so long neglected by prac- 
tising physicians. The answer is very 
simple, and will be recognized as true by 
all middle-aged physicians in this country. 

For the past fifty years it has been cus- 
tomary to state in lectures in our medical 
colleges, that “chemistry has nothing to 
do with medicine ” ; and since our teachers 
knew nothing of the subject themselves, 
they denounced such knowledge as un- 
necessary to the physician. Electricity, 
the great moving power in all chemical 
uctions, shared the fate of chemistry in 
general, and met with condemnation with- 
out trial. A young physician did not dare 
to meddle with chemicals or with any 
branch of natural or experimental science, 
for fear of losing his chance of medical 
employment by sinking the doctor among 
his gallipots. 

Electric ity, thus neglected, fell into the 
hands of irregular practitioners, and was 
as often used injuriously as beneficially, 
and mere frequently without any effect. 
The absurd pretensions of galvanic baths 
for the extraction of mercury from the 
system will be remembered by most of 
our citizens, and the shocking practice of 
others is not forgotten. 

It was therefore earnestly desired by 
medical practitioners who themselves were 
not by education competent to manage 
electric and galvanic machinery, that some 
medical man of good standing, who had 
made a special study of this subject, should 
undertake the treatment of diseases re- 


quiring the use of electricity. Dr. Gar- 
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ratt was induced to undertake this im- 
portant duty, and he has prepared a work 
on this practice which embraces all that 
has appeared in the writings of others, 
both in this country and Europe, while he 
has, from his own researches and rich ex- 
perience, added much new matter of great 
practical value. Among his original con- 
tributions we note, — 

Ist. A definite, systematic method for 
the application of Galvanic and Faradaic 
currents of electricity to the human organ- 
ism, for curing or aiding in the cure of giv- 
en classes of diseases. (See pages 475, 479, 
and 669 to 706: also Chap. 5, p. 280.) 

2d. Improvements in the methods of ap- 
plying electricity, as stated on pages 293 
to 296, and 300, 329, 


have not room to copy. 


and 332, which we 

8d. He has introduced the term Fara- 
daic current to represent the induced cur- 
rent, first discovered by Professor Henry, 
and so much extended in application by 
Faraday. 

4th. The determination of several defi- 
nite points in sentient and mixed nerves, 
often the seats of neuralgic pain,— thus cor- 
recting Dr. Valleix’s painful points. 

5th. The treatment of uterine, and some 
other female disorders, by means of the 
induced galvanic current (pages 612 to 
621). 

A careful examination of this book shows 
it to contain a very full résumé of the best 
which have been written on the subjects 
embraced under the medical applications 
of electricity in its various modes of devel- 
opment, and a careful analysis of the doc- 
trines of others ; while the author has given 
frankly an account of cases in which he 
has failed, as of those in which he has been 
successful. He does not offer electric treat- 
ment as a panacea for “all the ills which 
flesh is heir to,” but shows how far and 
He has 
shown that there is a right and a wrong 
way of operating, and that mischief may 
be done by an unskilful hand, while one 
who is well qualified by scientific knowl- 


in what cases it proves beneficial 


edge and practical experience may do 
much good, and in many diseases, —more 
especially in those of the nerves, such as 
neuralgia and partial paralysis, in which 
remarkable cures have been effected. We 
commend this work to the attention of med- 
ical gentlemen, and especially to students 
of medicine who wish to be posted up in 
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the novel methods of treating diseases. It 
is also a book which all scientific men may 
advantage, and which will 


consult with 


gratify the curiosity of the general scholar. 


Memoir of Edward Forbes, F. R. S., Late 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
l ersity of Edinburgh. By Grorce 
Witson, M. D., F. R. 8S. E., and Arcur- 
R. 8S. E., etc. Cam- 
MacMillan & Co. 


BALD GEIKIE, F. 
bridge and London: 
Dr. Wirsow did not live to finish the 
which he so ably began. The 

great naturalist, Edward Forbes, deserved 
the 
are 


memoir 


best from his contemporaries, and we 
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